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THE INTERPRETATION OF FOLK-LORE|! 


Mr. President: In the late decades there has been much activity 
in the scientific study of mankind. The endeavor is to discover the 
course of the progress of mankind in culture —the evolution, the 
development, the becoming of the activities of mankind. At one 
moment we see man laboring in the arts of industry, at another 
moment in striving for pleasure, at another in expression by speech, 
and again in the development of institutions for the control of con- 
duct, and finally in learning, the acquisition of knowledge. Men 
pass from one of these highways to another in the journey of life, 
engage in the five great human activities, the five great arts, the 
five Humanities. In the arts of industry the purpose is welfare, 
in the arts of pleasure the purpose is happiness, in the arts of speech 
the purpose is expression, in the arts of government the purpose is 
justice, in the arts of learning the purpose is knowledge. In pass- 
ing along the great highway of learning in the pursuit of knowledge, 
man has held many opinions, some true, some erroneous. The 
origin and development of these opinions now presents a vast field 
of research, in which many scientific men are engaged. The subject 
is often called “ Folk-lore.” And this is a folk-lore society. The 
term folk-lore is often restricted to a narrower part of the great field. 
Permit me to further describe this more limited field, which is yet a 
vast region. 

This Society is devoting itself to the study of the origin and the 
development of human opinions. All of the five great classes of 
arts are studied from a variety of sources, which may be classified in 
the same manner. I will speak of these sources as the five great 
Books of Humanity. We study the history of man as it is found in 
these books. We may study the rock-leaved book of geology. In 
the development of the world, Nature seemed to pause at the very 
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last of her works, to write a postscript devoted to man. And so we 
find evidences of man in the records of very late geologic time. 
Then we may study mankind in the Tomb-book. Men have buriéd 
their dead everywhere ; the burial-mounds of America are scattered 
over all its surface; so the tombs and mounds and sepulchres of 
men are discovered all over the habitable earth. The earth is really 
one great burial-place of antiquity. In these tombs have been 
placed the ornaments and the possessions of the dead, for reasons 
which I must not stop to explain; so that in examining the tombs 
of antiquity we discover evidence of the culture of the days when 
the tombs were made. So we have the Tomb-book. Then, scattered 
all over the earth, on every plain, every plateau, every mountain- 
side, and in every valley, we find ruins of huts and houses and 
palaces, of villages and towns and cities; and so we have the Ruin- 
book. Then along with this Stone-book and this Tomb-book and 
this Ruin-book, we have a fourth book of very great interest, the 
Folk-book. All savage peoples, all barbaric peoples, all the lower 
classes of medizval civilization, and all mankind in the higher 
stages of civilization, have ideas and opinions which they have inher- 
ited from the past, —something more than that which has been 
delivered to them by Science,—and these ideas and opinions we 
study in the folk-lore or mythology of the past ; and this gives us a 
Folk-book, which is read by studying the peoples themselves and 
observing their activities as they are organized in tribes and nations. 

Ever since the dawn of civilization, man has recorded his opinions 
on rocks, on the skins of animals, on the bark of trees, and on parch- 
ments made of many different fibres. All of these tomes may be 
considered as the great Scripture-book of the world. Thus we have 
the Stone-book, the Tomb-book, the Ruin-book, the Folk-book, and 
the Scripture-book, to study in our researches into the origin and 
growth of the Humanities. 

But let us pause a moment to speak of the Folk-book, for this 
Society is engaged in deciphering the meaning of the tales of the 
Folk-book for the purpose of discovering the development of human 
opinions. How shall we gather these tales and interpret the opin- 
ions therein, expressed? In gathering the tales, a multitude of 
languages must be learned, for the tales as they are told can only be 
obtained from the languages in which they are told. Having col- 
lected the lore, how shall we interpret it? How shall we discover 
the lessons which it teaches? How shall we have a scientific know- 
ledge of the opinions embodied in the tales? It is to this problem 
of interpretation that I address myself in the remarks which I offer 
you. In the study of all of the books, for all purposes in the widely 
diversified activities of mankind, especially during the latter half of 
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the century, some most wonderful facts have been discovered and 
some most wonderful generalizations have been made, and it is to 
these that I first propose to call your attention. The grandest fact 
of all is that the human race is one. We have discovered the intel- 
lectual unity of the human race. That which distinguishes man 
from the lower animals is superior intellect, resulting in superior 
activities of all the five classes. That superior intellect is every- 
where constructed upon the same plan. In every land and among 
every people, two and two make four. In every land and among 
every people, wherever there are human eyes to see it, the moon is 
round, and then gibbous, and then crescent. Wherever we go among 
all mankind, we find the same force in gravity, the same force of 
heat, the same force of light. Everywhere throughout the world 
these forces are the same. Again, in every forest plants grow from 
seed, trees grow from scions, and branches from twigs. The four 
great elements of the subject-matter of thought, number, form, 
cause, and evolution are the same everywhere. All minds are en- 
gaged on the same great problems of number, form, force, and gen- 
esis, and the truth which all minds seek is the same everywhere. So 
all minds must grow in the same direction toward the truth, and as 
mentality is the highest attribute of man, as his soul is the highest 
characteristic — in this highest attribute, in this chief characteristic, 
men are necessarily of one race. There can never be but one class 
of men, but one race, when we logically consider the fundamental 
attributes of men. Because of the preponderance of the psychic 
factor in mankind, they have not differentiated into species. 
Among the lower animals we find a wonderful evolution, a marvel- 
lous development of different forms and structures ; among mankind 
we find, from the highest to the lowest, a tendency to involution or 
unification or integration. And while among the earlier peoples 
there was a tendency toward differentiation into species, they never 
fell into species but remained interfertile with one another. 

The second conclusion that has been reached is that mankind was 
distributed throughout the habitable world at an early stage of 
culture, and his development everywhere can be traced back to the 
very beginning of the five great activities. All the progress made 
by men from the commencement of these five great activities up to 
the present time has been accomplished since they have been dis- 
persed over the whole habitable globe. We must not forget that 
man with his rude arts was scattered everywhere between the walls 
of ice. He may have been excluded from the ice-zone of the north 
and from the ice-zone of the south, but between these barriers 
human beings were scattered over all the earth. The Garden of 
Eden was walled by ice. Let us look a little into the meaning of 
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this fact. In no valley, on no plain, on no mountain-side, through- 
out the habitable globe, can we travel without finding rude evidences 
of the earliest arts ; everywhere we find them. Scattered through- 
out the world were small tribes, each speaking its own language. 
There was a time — in the beginning of the science of philology 
—when it was hoped that all languages might be traced to one. 
The progress of research has destroyed that hope. As we go 
back in the study of languages, they are multiplied, they are mul- 
tiplied everywhere. Mr. Cushing, who has just been speaking to 
you, comes from the study of one little tribe, the Zufi, and finds 
its speech made up from two or more tongues which have co- 
alesced. And so I might illustrate from the many languages in 
North America, and show that no speech has been found that is 
not made up of other tongues; all are compound. So we must 
think of mankind as scattered everywhere throughout the world in 
little tribes, at the beginning of culture, —a tribe on this plain, a 
tribe by that bay, a tribe on that shore of the ocean ; little tribes 
scattered over the whole of the habitable earth, all beginning their 
industries, mainly in stone art; beginning their speech, mainly in 
mimic words ; beginning their pleasures in the same childish sports, 
in the same athletic exercises, in the same games of divination and 
chance. So place this picture clearly before your mind: the whole 
habitable earth covered with tribes, not closely crowding one another, 
perchance, but covered with little tribes, each speaking its own 
language and engaging in its own activities of all classes. Now, 
then, consider that their civil organization, that their institutions, 
grew out of the family relation. These things are deeply imbedded 
in the biotic constitution of mankind. There must be husbands and 
wives, parents and children. Then we get kinships, and then speech 
develops names for the relationships of consanguinity and affinity ; 
and institutions are formed upon the plan that age gives authority, 
and so their words are framed in such a manner that it is impossible 
to address a man except by expressing his relative age, and either 
claiming or yielding authority. We have these languages, then, 
spread all over the country; but tribes unite with tribes, and it is 
found that the union is accompanied by a compact that one little 
tribe shall intermarry with another, that the maids of one shall be 
given to the other, and vice versa. Then we have tribal divisions 
recognized as clans and as kinship clans; then these unite. So 
this coalescence goes on and on, and little tribes speaking different 
languages unite their streams of blood, their languages and institu- 
tions, and still the coalescence goes on, the compounding continues 
and continues, until what? Until genealogies are lost. Remember 
that a time comes when by the admixture and coalescence, by the com- 
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pounding and the dividing, the streams of blood are lost; and then 
men learn to organize upon a territorial basis instead of on a family 
basis ; and so we have nations instead of tribes. And why is this 
organization made? Because genealogies are lost —all gone. It is 
no longer possible to trace the genealogy of tribes. After nations 
are recognized, we cannot trace them back to an original tribe, but 
only to a confusion of many tribes swallowed up in nations. Tribal 
genealogies are lost. 

When we come to consider activities, we must remember that no 
man ever completely invents anything himself; he may add some 
little to the invention of others, but all inventions of industries, 
pleasures, institutions, speech, and opinions —and these are all in- 
ventions — primarily all of these inventions are inherited. The child 
as he enters on the stage of life inherits all that comes from his 
ancestors. Now all activities are accultural with the individual ; 
what he does is very little. Arts, of whichever of the five classes 
they may be, are at first autogenous, not by individual, but by tribe, 
and as the tribe enlarges, they inherit more and more by the union 
of tribes, until at last a peculiar thing happens to man, by which 
arts can be borrowed ; and arts are rarely borrowed until man has 
reached this particular stage. The arts of speech, the arts of 
government, the arts of opinion, are never borrowed until man 
reaches a peculiar condition, until he attains written speech, which 
may travel beyond the tribe and the nation. Then these arts are 
borrowed, but all such arts prior to that period must be held as 
autogenous by tribes and accultural to individuals by heredity. 
The arts of these classes can be borrowed from one people by an- 
other only when they have acquired written language. 

Arts of industry and arts of pleasure seem to have traveled to a 
very limited extent anterior to the development of written language. 
They are expressed to some extent in material objects whose use 
can be easily learned ; they are themselves object-lessons ; yet it is 
ever a matter of surprise to the scientific man engaged in these 
branches of research to discover how little has been borrowed and 
passed from people to people beyond the boundaries of intelligible 
speech. Ever it appears that the same materials under like condi- 
tions are used in like manner, because of the unity of the human 
mind. Wherever stones were naturally quarried and easily accessi- 
ble, men learned to build their houses of stone; where the forest 
presented wind-riven trees, there men learned to build houses of 
wood ; where reeds and tules were abundant and more easily fash- 
ioned, they made their houses by weaving wattles and mats ; where 
other material failed, they covered their houses with earth ; and such 
arts were developed by the tribes severally. Scattered far and wide, 
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the same thoughts came to all under the same conditions. Let us 
understand this by an example which has been brought before you 
at this session of the Society. Everywhere tribal man supposed the 
earth to be flat; nearly everywhere nature clearly marked out the 
east and the west, the north and the south, by the rising of the sun 
and moon and the motions of the orbs of heaven. So man early 
learned to speak of the four quarters of the earth, and symbolized 
these four quarters by two lines crossing each other. Thus every 
tribe developed the symbol of the cross as a world symbol of the 
four quarters. Sometimes they added to this a symbol for the zenith 
and another for the nadir, and rarely they added a seventh symbol for 
the here as the centre of the world. Now having a world symbol, 
as a cross, whenever it was desirable to express world-wide facts, 
this cross was used as a basis, and to the arms of the cross were 
added variations to express the winds of the world, to express the 
gods of the world, and to express many other world-wide concepts. 
So the diversified cross everywhere grew into a Swastika, and the 
cross and its variations were thus autogenous with many tribes. 
Again, when man developed picture-writing to some extent, so that 
he could express forms with a little skill, he learned to engrave 
and to paint the outlines of the human form, sometimes in action, 
sometimes standing still, and sometimes sitting upon the ground. 
In that early time men sat squat on the earth, for stools and chairs 
were not used, or rarely used, and the attitude of rest, attention, and 
contemplation was that in which the form was seated on the ground. 
Buddha is thus represented, but everywhere among the North and 
South American Indians seated figures are found in this manner, 
and it is not necessary that occidental tribes should be taught this 
method of representation by oriental peoples; they learned it for 
themselves, and it came along as an autogenous growth with all our 
tribes. The symbols of speech were examined, and it was said that 
the tongues of mankind were borrowed ; they have tried to make 
this tribe or that come from the Norsemen, because of similarity of 
speech, or to represent the lost tribes of Israel; they have tried to 
bring them from all over the world, by inference from these simi- 
larities. But now this is all wiped out ; philologists never dream of 
these things any more in this country. The same is true of insti- 
tutions. When we found among the North American Indians such 
customs and traits as are described in Scripture and in Hebrew 
literature, when the patriarchal institutions were seen among the 
North American Indians, there arose a large school of anthropolo- 
gists which thought that the Indians were the lost tribes of Israel. 
So as to their ideas of decoration, they have been derived from 
Egypt, and from this land and from that land. 
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Now the point I wish to make is this: Do not fall into the same 
class of errors in interpreting the folk-lore of the world; keep out of 
this mire. Remember that when we find abundant similarity, it is 
because of the unity of the human soul, the unity of the human 
mind. You will always find abundant similarity; you will find the 
same inventions here and everywhere. Then do not conclude that 
you have found some far, far away people from whom they have 
come, that they come from the Ind, or from Greece or from China 
or from Japan; and more than that, do not believe without evidence 
that the thing is borrowed. The presumption is that, when we can- 
not understand the concept behind a thing, it is some world-wide 
concept that we have found ; and whenever a thing is asserted to be 
borrowed, it must be proved to be such, before we have a right to 
believe it such. Some things have been borrowed. In later civili- 
zatien, when arts go through the world in printed speech, the proba- 
bility of borrowing increases. But ever bear in mind that nothing 
should be supposed to be borrowed until it is proved to be bor- 
rowed. 

And now I want to speak of two other things, one of which relates 
to the interpretation especially of folk-lore itself. There are four 
stages of thought, four methods of explaining things, which accom- 
pany language from savage society to scientific society. Let us 
understand these four methods. Among the lowest peoples of man- 
kind everything is explained by zweputation. Let us see what that 
signifies. The savage hears a sound, and it becomes to him a 
symbol of a body or a bird; or it may be the creaking of a tree, 
and then he will impute animal life to the tree; he hears the thun- 
der, and imputes that to some person, to some individual, animal 
or human like himself. Wherever you take up North American 
mythology, among all of our tribes, you find that the chief method 
of interpreting the unknown is to impute it to something like man 
himself —the method of interpreting by imputation. He does not 
invent new beings, but he gives new attributes, new characteris- 
tics, to the beings that he does know. He gives animal life to trees, 
and in various ways imputes to things attributes which do not belong 
to them. The sky above us is blue, and I think you will recognize 
that we sometimes call it the cerulean firmament, the cerulean solid. 
We inherit that expression; we know it is not a solid or a firma- 
ment, but our forefathers entertained the idea that the sky was a 
solid ; and you may go everywhere among the North American In- 
dians and find that it is a solid of various substances, generally of 
ice. They impute solidity to the sky, and when they find crystals 
scattered over the earth they say that pieces of the sky have fallen. 
When it rains or snows, they will tell you that the rain god or some 
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other god is scattering it from the sky. We find these ideas every- 
where — in Australia and in India; but do not consider that the idea 
is borrowed. The idea is universal in one stage of culture that the 
sky is a solid, a blue solid of some kind, a firmament. The air is 
unseen and practically unknown to the savage mind as an ambient 
transparent fluid ; but he knows of the winds and he knows of the 
human breath ; so he interprets the wind as the breath of beasts, 
especially of great beasts who live in the four quarters of the earth. 
Then he discovers fannings that are much like breathings, and he 
may interpret the winds as the fannings of great birds. Then he dis- 
covers that the air may be pressed out of skin sacks, and that they 
also breathe, and so he concludes that winds may be carried in sacks. 
All of these are methods of imputation by which attributes are 
assigned to various things, which properly do not belong to them. 

At last a second method of interpretation arises. By and by it 
comes to be discovered that there is an error in the first interpreta- 
tion, and then mankind begins to personify attributes. So the light- 
ning becomes a person or, as we say, a god. So there is a rain god 
and a lightning god, and a morning god and an evening god, and a 
god of light and a god of darkness, and many other personified 
attributes. So there arises a vast system of personified properties, 
which is usually called mythology. The second method, then, is by 
personification, the first is by imputation. 

The third, to which I must comeat once without explaining further, 
is by reification, making a thing out of an attribute, making an abstract 
thing into a subtle material thing ; and this follows all the way down 
to the present time. All of these methods are found more or less 
in savagery, but imputation prevails; in barbarism personification 
prevails; in early civilization reification is the more common error 
of interpretation. So we have essences and principles and all sorts 
of abstractions reified, made into real, material things, or interpreted * 
as some strange metaphysical being which is supposed to be not yet 
fully understood. What is two? Who shall explain the number 
two? Ah, we have it! It is the principle of duplicity. Triplicity 
is the principle by which the number three is explained, multiplicity 
is the principle by which the many areexplained. Then plants have 
mysterious virtues, and various mysterious principles are discovered 
in all the world — mere names for phenomena not understood. This 
is the method of interpretation by reification. 

There isa fourth. All the way down the history of mankind, from 
the earliest savagery to the present time, some knowledge has been 
current ; but the unknown has been more and more revealed and 
knowledge has increased. In this increase four great class of proper- 
ties or attributes are discovered : the properties of number, the prop- 
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erties of form, the properties of force, and the properties of genesis. 
When we understand any body in the world numerically or classifi- 
cally, formally or morphologically, causally or dynamically, and genet- 
ically, we are supposed to fully understand it, and the mind rests 
satisfied with the knowledge ; but as long as any attribute of number, 
form, force, or genesis remains unexplained, the human mind is 
unsatisfied and refuses to rest in peace. This is the scientific 
interpretation of the facts, and depends upon the true facts. In the 
study of folk-lore, then, we should endeavor to discover by which 
of the methods of interpretation the opinions have been developed. 
Considered from this point of view, it will be understood that the 
Folk-lore Society has an important function to perform —no less 
than the investigation of the history of human philosophy. 
W. Powell. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
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PLANTATION COURTSHIP. 


II. 


In an interesting article having this title, and printed in the 
number of this Journal for April-June, 1894 (vol. vii. pp. 147-149), 
Mr. F. D. Banks, of Hampton, Va., made a valuable contribution to 
the social history of Southern negroes, pointing out that courtship 
formerly was conducted by means of a series of formulas. The sen- 
tences which he gave are mostly of a high-flown and bombastic char- 
acter; but the custom still survives, and an additional collection is 
given in the “ Southern Workman,” and will be found reproduced 
in the Folk-Lore Scrap-Book (p. 155, below). These latter formulas 
are of a riddling nature, and it is observable that the riddle is usu- 
ally put by the suitor. In one of the tales collected by Mr. Chate- 
lain, “ Folk-Tales of Angola,” No. X. p. 110, the youth addresses 
the girls whom he visits by an enigmatical series of proverbial ex- 
pressions (vol. vii. p. 314). It would seem very probable that the 
American custom is a modification of the African one; further 
African collection would cast light on this relation. 

That the negro wooer should put riddles to the girl makes the 
usage a curious parallel to the folk-tales and folk-songs which treat 
of the use of riddles in European courtship. In the first volume of his 
great work, “The English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” Professor 
F. J. Child has brought together examples of the class of songs in 
which a man is described as winning a wife, or a lady a husband, by 
guessing riddles. To the latter class belongs the ballad of “The 
Elfin Knight,” of which an American version has been printed in this 
Journal (vol. vii. p. 228). By comparative examination, Professor 
Child is led to the conclusion that the ballad in question depends 
on an ancient and simple tale, having originally some historical 
sequence (see vol. vii. p. 231). But the negro parallel suggests the 
possibility that the use of riddles in courtship, described in European 
folk-lore, may refer to a primitive custom; similarly, the obliga- 
tion of the wooer to justify his suit by the performance of tasks, a 
trait familiar in folk-tales, seems to depend on an actual usage, in 
which the bridegroom was obliged to prove his ability by such 
accomplishment. At all events, the practice is worthy of attention. 

W. WN. 
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THE IROQUOIAN CONCEPT OF THE SOUL. 


“Cyllenius now to Pluto’s dreary reign 

Conveys the dead, a lamentable train. 
Trembling the spectres glide, and plaintive vent 
Thin, hollow screams, along the deep descent. 

As in the cavern of some rifted den, 
? Where flock nocturnal bats, and birds obscene; 
Cluster’d they hang, till at some sudden shock 
They move, and murmurs run through all the rock : 
So cowering fled the sable heaps of ghosts, 
And such a scream fill’d all the dismal coasts.” 
Pope’s Homer's Odyssey, book xxiv. 


In savagery, in barbarism, and in civilization, a large and vitally 
important part of the rites, customs, and institutions pertaining to 
these planes of culture has its basis in motives arising from the con- 
cepts of the soul and the psychic phenomena in man and animals, 
current at these different periods. 

Many of the rites, ceremonies, and observances of deep and vital 
consequence to the present and future welfare of the barbaric Iro- 
quois depended for their right to be directly on the concepts held 
by them concerning the nature and characteristics of the psychic 
potences quickening their own persons. Among the most impor- 
tant and interesting of these observances may be mentioned the 
acts performed to expel and drive from their cabins and their vicin- 
ity the souls of murdered enemies, sorcerers, or of those who have 
died unnatural, suicidal, or violent deaths; the custom of performing 
acts and of making self-assessed gifts to fulfil the behests and 
requirements of dreams; the scrupulous dispersion of birds and 
animals of evil portent under the impression that these represent iy 
through metempsychosis wizards and sorcerers; the setting apart | 
unused and other food for the benefit of souls subject to hunger ; 
the provision made at burial for the welfare and contentment of the 
soul on its journey to the land of disembodied spirits, by furnishing 
the corpse with food, arms, tools, raiment, etc. ; the ordinances and 
ceremonies required to discover, and, if need be, to destroy the souls 
of sorcerers, which these evil and sinister persons conceal in some 
place and in some object quite foreign to the body, as in a magical 
boat at the top of a sky-piercing tree, so that the destruction of the 
body of these persons does not result in their death, since so long 
as its soul is intact, the body may be renewed, even from a portion of 
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the body ; lastly, the barbaric and turbulent annual Dream Feast or 
Ceremonial, called Ka-né"-hwa-ré-ri, held in midwinter and lasting 
five days. All this, and more too, becomes matter of interest and of 
deep import so soon as a definite and clear insight into the Iroquoian 
concept of the soul is gained. 

It is too much, of course, to expect to find these psychologic ideas 
of the Iroquoian philosophers logical and free from difficulties and 
contradictions, the more so, since such concepts among the most 
highly cultured races are far less positive and self-consistent than 
they are usually represented. With rare exceptions, no one person 
possesses a definite and persistent conception of the soul and the 
future life, — the idea of immortality. 

According to the most common opinion among Iroquoian sages, 
man is endowed with one sensitive soul which is the animating prin- 
ciple of the body, and with one or more reasonable or intelligent 
souls or psychic entities, some persons being reputed at times to 
have four or five of the latter class at one and the same period, while 
at other times the same persons may not have one of this class of 
souls. 

The Iroquois carefully discriminated between the soul which ani- 
mates the body, and which after death, it is claimed, resides in the 
skeleton, and that which is regarded as the reasonable and intelli- 
gent soul. When there is in any individual a superfluity of souls, 
they are those only which are endowed with reason and intelligence, 
for the sensitive or animating soul is never duplicated. 

The genesis of the concept of a soul or psychic potence in man 
distinct from his body appears to be one of the earliest in regard to 
the economy of the human body. This dualism of body and spirit 
was, perhaps, partly suggested by the phenomena of death, the 
cessation of breathing, the dissolution of the animal body. Whence 
it comes that in many languages the word for soul is cognate with 
that which is denotive of breath or thing breathed, —the absence 
of this from the body being the most striking and unfailing sign 
of death. This deduction was also very probably strengthened, if 
not partly suggested, by other striking phenomena of the psychic 
powers in the living human body, — cases of seeming detachment of 
the intellectual faculties, dreams, visions, apparitions, longings, and 
desires regarded as the manifestations of diverse indwelling potences 
or spirits. When once the Iroquois had discovered in themselves a 
soul, a living thing, distinct from the body, they inferred, in accord- 
ance with their subjective philosophy, that not only they themselves 
but animals also and things inanimate by nature were endowed with 
souls, and that all these souls would exist in a future life. 

Iroquoian psychic philosophy represented the soul as exceedingly 
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subtile and refined, yet material withal, since it could be inclosed 
in a gourd bottle; as dark and sombre like a shadow in color; as 
possessing the form of the body, with a head, teeth, body, arms, legs, 
feet, etc. ; as partially blind by day but sharp-sighted by night; 
as immortal by some, but as subject to death and even annihilation 
by others; as specifically carnivorous, but also eating the things 
which constitute the ordinary food of the living ; as having the abil- 
ity of uttering sounds, speech, sometimes resembling the whistling 
or the trilled note of the cricket, and sometimes resembling that 
plaintive and doleful exclamation so largely used and imitated in 
the chants of death and of public and private condolence and mourn- 
ing. 

In regard to the state and condition of the soul after death there 
were several well-defined though inconsistent beliefs, among which 
the following may be noticed here :— 

That the soul abode in and about the corpse, whether it lay in the 
grave or on a scaffold, promenading by night through the villages, 
entering their lodges and cabins to share in the feasts by eating what 
remained in the pots; that after the decennial Feast of the Dead it 
remained quiescent and contented, unless it came forth to be reém- 
bodied by being born again of some woman, in proof of which the 
Iroquoian philosophers adduced the striking fact of the remarkable 
resemblance of certain living persons with others who had been long 
dead ; that after the Feast of the Dead, the soul, robed in beautiful 
fur mantles and adorned with bracelets and necklaces, took up its 
journey westward, towards the setting sun, to reach the spirit land, 
where each tribe or nation has its own particular village, to which 
the soul hailing from another tribe or nation was not at all welcome, 
and where the souls of those who have died in war and of those who 
have committed suicide have separate villages, since they are not 
permitted to visit the others, as they are feared by them; that the 
souls apart from hunting, fishing, and from being engaged in the 
usual pursuits of the living, dance for their own amusement and for 
the health of Asahé*'tstk, the weird Mistress of the Manes; lastly, 
that the souls of the decrepit and superannuated and of infants and 
small children, not having the strength of body and limb requisite 
to make the long and trying journey to the land of souls, remain in 
the country where they have their own villages ; to these are at- 
tributed the noises of the doors and flaps of their cabins and lodges 
made by the ingress and egress of these inoffensive souls ; to these 
likewise are attributed the voices heard of children hunting birds 
and pursuing small game in the fields ; these souls, it is also claimed, 
plant corn in season, using the abandoned fields of the living, raising 
thereon o-né"!-hd, “ ghost-corn,” commonly called squirrel 
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corn, Dicentra Canadensis. When villages with their stores and 
caches of corn were burned, the people took great pains in gathering 
the parched corn into a heap in the middle of the burned district to 
be used by these feeble and harmless souls for food. 

The phenomena of dreams, and possibly of memory, seem to 
have led the Iroquoian philosophers to think that the intelligent and 
reasonable soul or power in man possesses the ability to leave the 
body and to return to it at will, This view represents it far more 
independent and possessed of far more liberty than that usually 
accorded the soul among civilized peoples. It separates itself, 
according to this view, from the body at will, taking flight to make 
excursions wherever it pleases without ever losing its bearings, con- 
veying itself through the air over lakes, forests, and seas, and pene- 
trating into the most inaccessible and barred places. In making 
these great journeys, it is checked by nothing, for it is spirit and 
superhuman. All this is reasonable and justifiable, for, say they, 
does it not give us knowledge of things far distant and quite beyond 
the reach of the body, which it could not do had it not in person 
visited the objects and places represented to us in dreams and 
visions? These spontaneous excursions of the soul are made, they 
claim, for the purpose of obtaining something necessary for the wel- 
fare of the body, and, as the body is only a unit in the community, 
for the nation at large, as well. To show how intimately connected 
with the life and welfare of the community the Iroquois statesmen 
thought the lives of individuals to be may be gathered from the 
following single instance. In the League Condolence Council, the 
orator, speaking of the consequences to the commonwealth at large 
the deaths of the different persons and orders of persons entailed, 
says, ‘‘ But, when the woman dies, a long line (or series) of persons 
fall, and we are thus made very poor by it.” 

Whence the soul had this power of knowing and learning what 
was necessary, and thus conducive, to the health and happiness of the 
body, no very self-consistent explanation was attempted by the com- 
mon people; but among the ancients and the sage shamans of the 
Iroquoian community it was a general opinion that these desires were 
incited or superinduced by Tha-ro*-hya-wéd''-ko", the Sky-god and fast 
friend of man, to add to the welfare and happiness of the human 
race. It is, therefore, not remarkable or marvellous to find among 
this people that the dream became the motive and occasion of elab- 
orate ceremonial and other observances, the unquestioned and deter- 
mining oracle in the most minute or most important civil matters as 
well as in the most momentous affairs of state and war. This of 
course was a logical and necessary consequence of the doctrine that 
the dream is a promulgating of a message of 7ha-ro™-hya-wa''-ko", 
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brought to the knowledge of man by the reasonable soul in the form 
of an innate desire or inadream. It is, therefore, not surprising to 
find word-sentences such as the following, 4a-te-ra’-swa’s, “1 dream 
(as a habit),” but literally, “I affect myself with luck, fortune,” and 
passively, “I am affected with luck, fortune ;” and, wa-te-ra’'-swo, 
“it endows with luck, fortune, prosperity,” which is a descriptive 
appellation of adream. The noun-stem in both these sentences is 
o-te-ri’ “luck, fortune, prosperity, chance.” These two sen- 
tence-words show how intimately the welfare of the human race was 
connected with the phenomena of dreams, in the conceptions of the 
Iroquoian people. Hence, it followed that the fulfilling of the com- 
mands and requirements of a dream became seriously the business 
not only of the dreamer himself, but also of the entire tribe and 
nation, because 7ha-ro*-hya-wa’''-ko*, it is repeated, was revered as 
their supreme god and ancient of days, and as a god ever solicitous 
for the welfare of man, and it would have been regarded as sacri- 
lege not to obey his behests. The most important observance held 
in honor of the dream-god, A-i’-ko”, was named Ka-ne-hwa-ré-ri, 
literally, a driving or propelling of the brain, but meaning latterly, to 
roar or mumble, commonly called the Feast of Dreams, held in mid- 
winter and lasting five days. The god A-i’-ko” was the messenger 
of 7ha-ro"-hya-wé'-ko", and it is he who announces to the reasonable 
soul the commands of his master. 

When once the dualism of the body and the psychic potence 
became firmly established, it was consonant with savage reflection 
to regard this union between the sensitive soul and the body as gen- 
eral and persistent through all bodily change. And in due time the 
association of ideas arising from this dualism coexistent in the body 
would become so powerful and so firmly fixed that the sight of a 
corpse, yea, even of a heap of human bones, would awaken at once 
the idea of the sensitive soul which was known to have been its 
tenant during life. When once the idea that the sensitive soul 
resided in the marrow of the bones, the most enduring portion of 
the human body, became firmly fixed, it was not difficult to follow this 
with the further doctrine that the brain, encased in the largest bony 
structure of the skeleton, was the appointed seat and abiding-place 
of the intelligent soul or spirit. The use of the war-club and the 
battle-axe would soon decide for the savage mind that reason and 
consciousness (mind) abide in the brain, since a blow on the head 
from either arm drove from the unfortunate one all reason and con- 
sciousness ; hence, it was also believed that the removal of the brains 
from the head rendered the sensitive or animating soul stupid and 
implacable and capable of committing excesses in the way of prey- 
ing on the living. This view is recognized in the common Iro- 
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quoian tradition that on the way to the land of disembodied spirits 
there dwells a person called “ Head-opener,” Ha-sko-ta'-hré-raks, who 
makes it his business to take the brains from the dead, some say to 
eat them, others, to keep them. Both these views had their advo. 
cates, but the preservation of them is, perhaps, the more usually 
adopted, according as it does with several traditions. 

Since language, the product of continuous development and the 
earliest of the arts of the human mind, can carry us back to periods 
of time and thought to which no other kind of data and evidence 
can bring us, it may be well to examine a few of the principal words 
applied to their psychic powers by the Iroquois, thereby to learn if 
possible what the Iroquoian philosophers conceived the soul or soul- 
entity to be. 

The first to be considered, and the one the most usually and spe- 
cifically applied to the soul, is 47 or eridsd’, or aweriasd’, “the 
soul; the heart; the mind considered as the seat of sentiment.” 
This term is evidently a derivative from the verb 7é'r?, “he intends, 
thinks, desires.” So that it may be seen at once that the heart or 
soul was regarded as the agent or seat of desire, purpose, intention, 
sentiment, of a longing for something. It was one of the cardinal 
doctrines of Iroquoian philosophy that the desire or longing for 
something and the knowledge of things come to the human under- 
standing through two very different avenues, — the one that of expe- 
rience, and the other that of intuition or spontaneous genesis in the 
depths of the soul; in other words, it was taught that in addition 
to the desires and longings of the mind which are in a measure free 
and voluntary, arising as they do from a previous knowledge of the 
good or benefit derived from the object desired, and so suggested 
thereby, the soul has other longings and desires which are innate, 
hidden, spontaneous, intuitive, and which emanate from its depths, 
not through previous knowledge, but by an innate rapture of the 
soul itself for objects it has in view. The soul makes these desired 
objects known through the medium of dreams. If these desires 
and longings for things intended for the welfare of the body are sat- 
isfied, that is, if the things which the soul desires are furnished or 
supplied to it, it is pleased and filled with contentment; but on the 
contrary if these longings are not heeded and no steps are taken to 
provide it with the things it desires, it becomes provoked and indig- 
nant, and not only does it not obtain for the body the benefits it 
sought to gain for it, but also does it frequently revolt against the 
body, causing it diverse diseases and affections, and even death 
itself. This, in connection with what has been said with reference 
to the excursive proclivities of the reasonable soul, will enable us to 
see in what way the verb-stem -a’-r7, “to intend, think, desire,” now 
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under consideration, became the basis of such terms as hyof-téri and 
wa-kat-er-yon'-ta-re’, “1 know, know it,” and “I know it, am aware of 
it, have knowledge of it, am acquainted with it ;” it could come to 
mean this only after it became the basis of a noun denoting “ heart, 
soul,” for these verb-stems signify literally, “my heart or soul is 
upon or present with it,” hence, “I know it ;” wak-er'-yat, literally, 
“a heart is in me,” but meaning, “I am brave, courageous ;” o-ryon'- 
ta’, or o-ryén'-ta’, for wa-er-yon'-td, is the name of the soul as the 
agent or means of knowledge, the essence that acquires knowledge. 

Another term applied to the operations of the psychic power, 
especially the intellectual faculties, in man, is the word ha-’ni-ko"'-ra’, 
which in modern speech means “the mind, the intellect.” It is a 
derivative from the verb-stem -’7-ko*-to", “thinking, to think,” which 
appears to be a reflexive form of the verb -o*, “to see,” with the 
pluralitative suffix -to", denotive of the multiplicity of the act or 
thing affected by it. If this identification be correct, as seems prob- 
able, it would follow that the mind specifically was regarded as that 
agency, that power of the soul, which could “ see itself, take cogni- 
zance of itself, know itself,” hence, the faculty of consciousness. 
It is used to signify the present thought, the thoughts which suc- 
ceed one another, the habitual thought or cast of mind, and lastly, 
the principle of thought, that is, the soul itself. 

The word of-no”'-kwdt, in the modern acceptation of the term, 
signifies “ medicine,” whether it be something used on account of 
inherent virtue, or it be something used according to the arts of sor- 
cery. In archaic usage it is found to be a name of the soul. 
Moreover, like the word awerydsd@’, which has just been under con- 
sideration, it also is connected with a verb denotive of longing or 
desire by the soul. The verb in this instance is, in the third person 
masculine singular, 7é@-g¢z'-no”, and in archaic Huron and Onondaga, 
hé-qti-no"k, “he begs, craves it; supplicates for it,” etc. Asa noun 
it signifies the thing that is the agent of the begging, craving, or 
desiring, as well as the object of the begging, craving, etc. The 
agent of the craving was the soul, and the cause of the begging or 
craving was the thing desired ; now, as the thing desired was sought 
only for the welfare and health of the body, for the curing of its ills, 
the soul from being regarded simply as the craver for things intended 
to cure finally came to be regarded as the curer as well. From this 
word derived “medicine,” 2. e. the 
substance that cures, that can cure. Thus, it is found that a verb 
denoting simply “to beg, crave ; supplicate,” has by a normal histori- 
cal linguistic development come to mean, first, the soul, and then, 
medicine or a curative agency, whether used from inherent virtue or 
from some occult power superinduced by the arts of sorcery. 
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These remarks may add some interest to the subject of the clas- 
sification of diseases among the Iroquois. In their philosophy 
diseases were divided into three categories: (1) those which are 
natural and which may be cured by natural means; (2) those which 
are psychic, having their origin in the vindictiveness of the soul of 
the patient, when it is provoked to rebel against the body by not 
having supplied to it the object or objects it has desired for the cure 
and welfare of the body, and which are remedied simply by provid- 
ing the body betimes with the things desired for it by the soul; and 
(3) those which are artificial or caused by the occult arts of witch- 
craft and sorcery working through spells and charms, and which are 
cured by removing from the body these causes of disease. It is 
only to those in the second category that the statements in this 
paper are to be considered as pertinent. 

Another term applied to the soul is ug-skén'-né, “a spectre, phan- 
tom, the ghost or manes of a dead or living body; death itself.” 
Strictly speaking, this term is applicable to the sensitive soul only, 
and not to the intelligent or reasonable soul. The Tuskaroras 
apply it to the apparition of a sorcerer appearing under the guise of 
his o7ar'o” or his tutelary ezdo/on, 7. e. in what is commonly called 
an assumed shape. The word wzq-skéa'-né is so old in use that it 
cannot be analyzed into simpler elements; but there is no doubt 
that it is a form of the word wg-sken’-ré of the rhotacist Iroquoian 
dialects, meaning “bone.” Thus, by this identification of the words 
for soul and for bone, it is shown from the evidence of language, 
confirmed as it is by common tradition, that the Iroquois regarded 
the bones of the dead, the skeleton, as the final resting-place of the 
sensitive or animating soul. 

A derivative of this noun is the descriptive term uq-sken'-ra'-ri’, 
literally, “ burned bones,” probably from the resemblance of old 
bones to the white color of burned bones, but meaning “an ani- 
mated skeleton,” what is commonly called a ghost, having the power 
to do and act, but ever exhibiting a malevolent and sinister disposi- 
tion towards mankind, being epecially and greedily fond of human 
flesh. This specifically carnivorous skeleton ghost or manes is 
thought to be animated by the sensitive soul, which is regarded as 
part and parcel of the body, and whose seat is in the marrow of the 
bones. It is this class of ghost-souls that harassed the fears of 
the Iroquois, for hunting-parties, it is said, were often made to fur- 
nish victims to these insatiate carnivora. 

It is a common belief that these skeleton ghosts dare not wade 
through cold water, preventing them from crossing in this manner 
fordable streams. This belief probably arose from the fact that 
cold water in contact with the body for a reasonable time appears to 
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affect the marrow of the bones rather than any other part of the 
system. This knowledge, it is claimed, often enabled persons to 
escape from these skeleton ghosts, by seeking shelter on an island 
or on a rock surrounded by water. 

Another term applied by the Iroquois to the soul is the word 
oia'ro”. This word embodied the primitive doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis or the transmigration of souls, a doctrine which was evidently 
on the wane when the Iroquois first came in contact with European 
people, being displaced by that of a migration to the land of souls. 

It was a belief quite current among the Iroquois that every spe- 
cies of animals, birds, fish, and insects had in the spirit world a type 
or model for that species, which was many times larger and more 
perfect than any earthly member of that species, which was called 
the ancient or old one of that race of beings. This prototype was 
called the o7za@'vo”’ of the species. This is confirmed by the analysis 
of the term oza@'vo”. It is a derivative from the stem found in such a 
sentence-word as yu-ya'r-e", signifying, “it resembles it; it looks 
like it.” And the noun means “ what is typified or copied ; imitated 
in form,” etc. In modern usage, o7a'rvo” is the name applied to the 
fetish or symbol of the tutelar spirit or soul of every person. 

Owing to the peculiar habits of the owl, the turtle-dove, and the 
manifestation of extraordinary traits by other animals, some of these 
creatures were regarded as the ota@'ro” of sorcerers and witches, 
whose chief occupation was the destruction of human life by means 
of their occult arts. Hence it is that these birds and animals came 
to be regarded as uncanny and of evil portent. A sorcerer when 
hard-pressed could transform himself into his o7é'ro”’, or its represen- 
tative, z. c. the soul of the sorcerer is not human but that of the 
ill-omened owl, or other object. 

In confirmation of the doctrine that every species of things had a 
prototype in the spirit world, the general Iroquoian term for flesh 
may be cited. This word is oZeroa'ta’. It is a derivative of the 
word now under discussion, namely, o7za@'rvo”’", meaning, as was found, 
the type or copy, the soul, the self. The noun ozerom't# means the 
substance of the soul or belonging to the soul, z. ¢. what is in the 
form of the type soul. 

In connection with this word o7a'rvo”’, it may be interesting to know 
that the expression ru-ta'rd’-né", “it duns, requires pay from, him,” is 
used in reference to the supposed necessity of making a feast to the 
oia'ro”’, as a tutelary or guardian spirit. 

Thus, we have a very summary view of the Iroquoian concept of 
the human soul. We have learned that the supposed excursive 
faculty of the soul, and the striking fact that it departed from the 
body at death, when loving eyes and anxious hearts watched the 
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dissolution of all that was earthly of some dear one, have, as they 
have other people, inspired the Iroquois with the belief that the 
departing soul or spirit was taking up its journey to some other 
home. 

In this watching with fear and hope beside the couch of dying 
friends and kin we may find the occasion and birthplace of the idea 
of immortality ; and, so long as love kisses the lips of death, so long 
will the angel Hope hang the fadeless garland of immortality on the 


tombs of our dead. 
F. N. B. Hewitt. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A NOTE ON ANCIENT MEXICAN FOLK-LORE} 


Our knowledge of the superstitions, omens, and fabulous monsters 
of ancient Mexican folk-lore is mostly derived from the writings of 
Fray Bernardino de Sahagun. This gifted Franciscan friar, a na- 
tive of Old Spain, and a graduate of the University of Salamanca, 
went to Mexico in 1529,—a few years after the Conquest. 

Having a natural tendency to investigation and research, and led 
by the desire to obtain a thorough knowledge of the ancient super- 
stitions of the Indians in order to detect all lingering trace of them 
and root them out effectually, the Spanish monk carefully noted 
every fact of the kind that he could draw out of the Indians them- 
selves or that came under his notice. “For how,” he exclaims, 
“are we priests to preach against idolatrous practices, superstitious 
observances, abuses and omens, if we are not acquainted with these ? 
If we remain in ignorance of the roots of idolatrous rites, they can 
be practised in our presence, and we are not able to understand them 
and may even excuse them as some do, thinking they are merely 
silly or childish observances.” 

It thus came about that Fray Bernardino collected much valuable 
material and wrote some interesting chapters on native supersti- 
tions. From these I have drawn the following data, giving as often 
as possible literal translations of the quaint and simple narratives. 

The friar relates that: ‘In former times, before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, the natives of Mexico believed in many signs by which 
they could foretell the future. It was considered an evil omen when 
the cries of wild beasts or strange humming sounds were heard at 
night, for these betokened misfortune and disaster, death or enslave- 
ment, to some member of a household. When such sounds had 
been heard it was customary to consult one of the soothsayers or 
diviners called Tonalpouleque, who knew how to interpret these 
omens. He consoled and cheered the person who consulted him in 
the following manner, saying : — 

“*My poor little son, thou hast come to seek the reason of the 
omen that has come to thee, and desirest to look into the mirror that 
contains the explanation or elucidation of what alarms thee. Know 
that this omen betokens adversity and hardship, and that thou wilt 
have to encounter poverty and misery. It is not because I tell thee 
this that thou art to believe it, but because such has been said and 
written by our elders and forefathers. 

“*Perhaps he by whom we live is angry with thee and does not 
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desire that thou shouldst continue to live. Await, however, with 
courage what is about to befall thee, for so it is written in the books 
that we use for interpreting omens to those to whom they befall. It 
is not I who am causing thee terror or fear, but it is the Lord God 
himself who has desired that this should happen to thee. And thou 
art not to put blame upon the animal, because it is ignorant of what 
it does and lacks reason and understanding. Unfortunate man! 
thou must blame no one, for these unforeseen disasters belong to 
the sign under which thou wast born, and it is only the verification 
of the curse of thy sign of nativity. Take courage, for thou art 
compelled to undergo the experience! Take heart to bear it, and 
meanwhile weep and do penance! Take heed now of what I shall 
tell thee to do in order to remedy thy miserable condition. Do pen- 
ance and make preparations for the offering that thou art obliged to 
make. Fetch paper and buy white incense and gum and the other 
things that thou knowest to be necessary for this offering. When 
thou hast provided all that is necessary, come to me on such and such 
a day that is opportune for making the offering to the god of fire. 
Come to me, for it is I who will arrange and distribute the papers 
and the rest in the proper way and in the proper places. It is I also 
who must go and set fire to them in thy dwelling.’”’ 

The authenticity of the above discourse is unquestionable, and it 
gives us a glimpse of ancient Mexican life that is full of human 
interest. In order to complete the picture, I am tempted to trans- 
late in full the fine and thoughtful harangue contained in a subse- 
quent chapter of Sahagun’s work. 

This chapter tells of a bird named Oactli, or Oacton, that sang in 
two different ways, according to which the omen was either good or 
bad. When it sang the song of evil portent, travellers who heard it 
bowed their heads and walked in silence and fear, for they knew that 
some of them would fall ill, die speedily, or be taken prisoner by the 
people to whose land they were going. If the travellers belonged to 
the class of merchants they said to each other: “ Some evil is going 
to come to us: the rising of a river may carry us or our merchan- 
dise away, or we may fall in the hands of robbers; . . . perhaps we 
may be eaten by wild beasts, or we may meet with hostilities.” Where- 
upon their chief, walking amongst them, began to cheer and console 
them, and pronounce the following discourse as he walked along : 

“Sons and brothers : it is not proper that you should become sad 
and frightened, for we all knew very well when we left our homes that 
such calamities might befall us. We knew that we were about to offer 
ourselves to death, and we saw the tears and lamentations of our rela- 
tives who gave us to understand that they also thought it possible 
that in some mountain or cafion we might leave our bones, spill our 
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blood, and sow our hairs. Now the omen has come to us, and it is 
not proper that any one should be faint-hearted, as though he were a 
timid, weak woman. Let us prepare to die like men. Let us pray 
to our Lord God, and do not indulge in surmises, for if anything is to 
happen to us we shall soon know it from actual experience. It will 
be time for us to weep then: meanwhile think of our glory and fame, 
and of what we owe to our superiors and predecessors, the noble and 
estimable merchants from whom we descend. For we are not the 
first, nor shall we be the last, to whom these misfortunes happen : 
many before and many after us will find themselves in the same 
position, therefore take courage, my sons, and be brave men.” 

In order to avert the impending disaster certain rites were, how- 
ever, observed when they prepared to camp that night, wherever it 
might happen to be. Uniting all their travellers’ staffs, they tied 
them in a bundle and called this the image of the god of the mer- 
chants, Yacatecuhtli. In front of this bundle of staffs, they then 
drew blood from their ears with great humility and reverence. 
Piercing their tongues, they passed twigs of willow through them, 
and offered these, covered with blood, to the bundle. This was in 
token of their resolution to bear in patience any evil that their god 
might inflict upon them. Having performed this act of submission, 
they sought to dismiss the matter from their minds and to meet 
their fate calmly, — only some, who were timid, continued to medi- 
tate upon it in fear. 

Besides the Oacton there were other birds whose songs foretold 
misfortune. 

The nocturnal screeching of an owl in the vicinity of a dwelling 
betokened the approach of death or disaster to one or more of its 
inmates, and this superstition lingers on in Mexico to the present 
day. Indian women there are still stricken with terror, and trem- 
ble, when a certain kind of bird alights on their huts and sings, and 
they employ every means to scare it away, for husbands regard its 
appearance as proof of their wives’ infidelity. 

A small owlet was named the messenger of the “lord of the land 
of the dead,” and it was supposed to spend its time flying to and fro 
between both worlds. It announced coming death by screaming on 
the roof and scratching with its claws. But the Mexicans had devised 
two sentences containing words of abuse addressed to the owlet, one 
formula for the use of men, the other for women, and by pronoun- 
cing these death and disaster could be averted. 

It was considered very unlucky when a weasel or a rabbit entered 
one’s house, and we are tolu that when a weasel crossed the path of 
an Indian his hair actually stood on end, and he shook and even 
fainted with fear, for it betokened speedy death. 
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A series of peculiar observances was performed when a certain in- 
sect named Pixavistii entered a dwelling. This insect is curiously 
described as resembling a spider in form, but being of the size of a 
mouse. It was smooth and had no hairs on its thick body, and was 
partly red and partly black or dark. Its entrance into a house was 
a bad omen, but this was counteracted by the following ceremonies : 
A cross directed to the four quarters was drawn on the floor, and the 
insect was taken and placed in its centre. Spitting on it, the man 
asked it the following question : “ Why hast thou come? I want to 
know, why hast thou come?” Then he watched to see in what 
direction the insect would move. If it went to the north, he became 
convinced that it was a sign that he was to die; but if it took an- 
other direction, he believed that some other misfortune, of minor 
importance, was about to befall him. So hesaid to the insect: “Go 
thy way, I do not care about thee,” etc., and then he took it to a 
cross-road and left it there. Some Indians treated it differently, and, 
seizing it, first passed a hair through its body and attached it to a 
stick, leaving it hanging until the next day. If it had then disap- 
peared, they suspected that some harm was about to befall them. 
But if it was still there they were consoled, and after spitting or 
sprinkling some pulque on the insect, thus making it intoxicated, 
they felt assured that the omen signified nothing. 

A meeting with this same insect was not always unlucky, for 
under certain circumstances it meant that he who saw it was about 
to receive a present of something good to eat. 

It does not strike one as particularly strange that it was considered 
alarming and unlucky when a skunk entered a dwelling ; it was, how- 
ever, thought a fatal omen only when the animal was a female and 
brought forth her young in some hidden corner of the habitation. 

It is curious, however, to learn that parents admonished their chil- 
dren to close their lips tightly and never to expectorate with signs 
of disgust when they smelled a skunk, however strong the odor 
might be, for it was believed that if they did so their hair would 
turn suddenly white. 

When ants made a nest in a dwelling it was considered a sign 
that some envious or malicious person had placed them there with 
the evil purpose of thus bringing misfortune to the household. 

The presence of a frog or of a mouse was accounted for in the same 
way, and in such cases it was customary to consult the soothsayers 
or diviners without delay and obtain charms from them that would 
counteract the evil charm. 

The ancient Mexicans believed in a series of strange apparitions 
or phantasms that are enumerated and described by the Franciscan 
friar. He relates that the Indians regarded these as mere illusions 
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created by Tezcatlipoca, an imaginary personage whose name means 
“ smoking mirror,” and who has been identified by some writers as 
the moon or as a god of the night. Although their appearance was 
an ill omen, brave men did not fear them, but boldly attacked and 
seized them, and having them in their power extorted presents from 
them, consisting of the thorny points of the agave leaves. These 
magic gifts endowed their possessor with strength and bravery, and 
insured his capturing as many prisoners as the phantom gave him 
thorns. 

Thus while the apparition of a phantasm betokened death and 
misfortune to the timid, it offered the brave an opportunity for pro- 
curing supernatural favors. 

The strangest of all the phantasms described is, perhaps, the 
Youaltepoztli, literally, “the night hatchet or axe.” It manifested 
itself by causing loud intermittent sounds resembling those pro- 
duced by the blows of an axe in splitting wood. These ominous 
sounds were audible at dead of night in the mountains, and in- 
spired terror, for they were said to be illusions produced by Tez- 
catlipoca in order to frighten and mock those who were out in the 
dark. When a brave man heard them, instead of taking to flight, 
he followed the sound of the blows, and as soon as he perceived a 
semblance to a human figure he quickly ran towards it and seized it 
firmly. But it was not easy to do so, for the phantom ran to and 
fro for a long time. At last it pretended to be worn out and stood 
still, waiting for its pursuer, who perceived that the spectre bore the 
semblance of a man without a head. Its neck was like a trunk of a 
tree that has been cut, and its chest was wide open and had at each 
side what was like a small swinging door that opened and shut as 
the phantom ran. When these doors closed and met they produced 
the strange sounds like hollow blows. 

Now if the man in pursuit was a brave warrior or priest, he looked 
into the opening, and perceiving the heart of the phantom introduced 
his hand and seized it as though he would tear it out. With this 
in his grasp he demanded strength and bravery or riches, for it 
was in the power of Tezcatlipoca to grant anything that was asked 
for, although he did not dispense his favors equally. 

The phantom responded to the demand by saying, “Brave and 
courteous friend, release me, what dost thou wish? what dost thou 
desire me to give thee?” The man replied, “I shall not release 
thee, for I have captured thee.” Whereupon the phantom offered 
him one agave thorn, saying, “ Here is a thorn, release me.” But he 
who grasped the phantom, if sufficiently brave, did not content him- 
self with one, but only relinquished his hold when he had obtained 
three or four of these gifts. These insured his capturing as many 
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prisoners in war, and since military honors depended upon the tak- 
ing of prisoners, the man thus secured for himself and gained from 
the phantom future honors, riches, and the insignia of brave war- 
riors. 

Padre Sahagun also relates that some less courageous men simply 
tore out the heart of the spectre without speaking to it, and then 
fled at full speed, hiding and keeping the heart with great care and 
wrapping and tying it up in cloths. On the following morning they 
unfolded these and examined the contents. If they found auspi- 
cious signs, such as one or two thorns or bird’s down or cotton, they 
knew that it meant good fortune and prosperity. If they found 
charcoal or a piece of dirty rag it meant misery and bad luck. 

When the phantasm of the night hatchet was heard by a coward, 
who did not attempt to chase or follow it, he was filled with terror 
at the evils that were about to befall him on account of the terrible 
omen, 

The malignant night spirit Tezcatlipoca sometimes assumed the 
form of a skunk, and the odor of this animal was then attributed to 
him. It also took the shape of a coyote, and stood in the pathway of 
travellers in threatening attitudes in order to terrorize them. Some- 
times it was seen at night under the form of a corpse prepared for 
burial, that wailed and sobbed. If any one was brave enough to 
approach this spectre and clutch at it, he would find himself grasp- 
ing a piece of sod or earth. 

Another nocturnal phantasm was a human skull that suddenly 
leapt up to one’s knee, and then followed behind, producing a hollow 
sound as it bounded along. Sahagun relates that when an Indian 
heard this awful sound he fled in terror, but it followed and ran 
when he ran, and halted when he halted. If he attempted to seize 
it, it sprang to one side and eluded him, so that at last, worn out 
with fatigue and terror, he was obliged to abandon the chase and fly 
to his house. 

The apparition of a small female dwarf at night was a presage of 
misfortuie or death. This spectre is described as having long loose 
hair to its waist and as waddling along like a duck. It also evaded 
the pursuer and vanished and reappeared unexpectedly. 

Finally, there were spectres without heads or feet that rolled 
along the ground uttering moans like a person in agony. If these 
were pursued and seized, they also bought their release by giving 
agave thorns and favors to their courageous victor. 

In reviewing these spectral apparitions, it is extremely interesting 
to trace in ancient Mexican folk-lore the familiar idea that super- 
natural forms could be vanquished and made to bend to the will of 
any one daring enough to approach them without fear. 
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I will now pass on to an account of some of the fabulous and 
monstrous animals that were supposed to inhabit the depths of the 
tropical forests, where they lay in wait for human prey. The most 
strikingly strange and original of all of these is the small aquatic 
monster to whom Sahagun in his eleventh book devotes the following 
quaint chapter that I will translate in full :— 

“There is an unheard-of animal in this country that lives in the 
water and is called the Ahuizotl. Its size is that of a small dog; its 
hair is very slippery and short, it has small pointed ears, and its 
body is black and smooth. It has hands and feet like a monkey, 
and a long tail at the extremity of which there is what is like a 
human hand. It lives in the deep sources of water, and when any 
human being approaches the banks of the water in the depths of 
which it lives, it seizes him with the hand at the end of its tail, 
drags him under the water to the bottom of the pool. Then it 
creates a tempest in the water, and this becomes agitated and forms 
waves that break against the banks producing white foam. Then 
many fishes and frogs ascend from the depths to the surface of the 
water and create a great disturbance there. He who was thus 
dragged down dies, and after a few days his body is cast up by the 
waves, and is found to be without eyes, without teeth, and without 
nails, for all these were taken from him by the Ahuizotl. The body 
itself exhibits no wounds, but is all covered with bruises or livid 
spots. No person dared to touch such a drowned body. The 
priests were immediately informed of its presence, for they were the 
only ones who were deemed worthy to touch it. They fetched it 
and carried it on a litter with great reverence, and buried it in one 
of the oratories called Ayauhcalco — literally house in or surrounded 
by water. For it was said that the Tlalocs (or rain-gods) had sent 
his soul to the terrestrial paradise. They adorned the litter with 
mace-reeds, and it was preceded by musicians playing on flutes. If, 
by chance, any layman tried to lift such a corpse from the water, he 
was sure to drown also or to become a victim to gout. 

It was believed that such a death occurred for one of two reasons: 
either the deceased had been very good, and therefore the rain-gods 
desired his company in the terrestrial paradise ; or he had, perchance, 
certain precious stones in his possession. This would give offence 
to the rain-gods, who do not wish that persons should possess pre- 
cious stones, and for this reason they may have killed him in anger, 
but nevertheless taken him to the terrestrial paradise. The rela- 
tives of such a dead person found consolation in knowing that he 
was with the gods in the said paradise, and that through him they 
were to become rich and prosperous in this world. The surviving 
relatives also had another superstition, and imagined that their 
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parent might pray that some of them should join him in the terres- 
trial paradise. In the dread of also being drowned or killed by light- 
ning, they avoided bathing as much as possible. 

It was said that this monstrous animal resorted to an artifice, in 
order to capture men when a long time had elapsed without his hav- 
ing taken any. He united a great number of fish and frogs, and 
caused them to jump and move about the surface of the water close 
to his hiding-place. Attracted by these, the covetous fishermen 
approached and cast their nets. Then the Ahuizotl captured one of 
them, drowned him and carried him to his subterranean watery cave. 

This small monster also employed another stratagem for the same 
purpose when he had not taken any human victim for a long time. 
He placed himself at the edge of his pond, and began to weep and 
cry like a child. The passer-by hearing this was deceived, and when 
he approached the edge of the water he was seized by the hand at 
the end of the tail, dragged down, and carried to the cave of the 
Ahuizotl, who killed him there. 

It was also said that whoever perceived this monster and was not 
filled with consternation at the sight, and was not attacked by the 
animal, was sure to die soon. 

It is related that an old woman who went to fetch water once 
caught such an animal, put it into her jug, covered this with her 
petticoat, and carried it to show it to the chieftains of the village. 
They told her that she had committed a sin in doing this, for the 
animal was a subject and a friend of the rain-gods. She was then 
ordered to carry it back to the place where she had found it.” 

The identification of this monster with some living animal whose 
fear -inspiring and mysterious habits gave rise to these fabulous 
accounts is a task to be referred to zodlogists. Owing to the fact 
that one of Montezuma’s predecessors bore the name of this animal, 
there exist numerous pictures of it, employed to express the name 
of the Mexican chieftain. 

In these the Ahuizotl is usually represented as a smooth, rat-like 
animal, with a long prehensile tail. It is invariably accompanied by 
the conventional sign for water, but there is no trace of the fabulous 
human hand at the end of the monster’s tail in any picture known. 
The most remarkable and interesting representation of the Ahuizotl 
probably in existence is its effigy carved in stone belonging to the 
Uhde Collection of Mexican Antiquities nowin the Royal Ethnograph- 
ical Museum at Berlin. It answers precisely to the above descrip- 
tion of the size and appearance of the monster, and is represented 
as crouching on a large smooth coil formed by its long thick tail. 
The symbol for water is carved on its back and around the edge of 
the square base on which the animal and its coil rests. There is no 
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sign of the hand, nor is the end of the tail visible. It is barely 
possible that it was carved on the corner of the slab that is, unfor- 
tunately, broken off. It seems more likely, however, that the 
animal was supposed to conceal it while lying in wait and that the 
sculptor intentionally avoided defining the length of the monstrous 
tail. 

I will now give a translation of a curious chapter on “A water 
serpent that is very monstrous in its ferocious deeds.” 

“There is a serpent in this country that is called the Acoatl or 
Tlilcoatl (literally, water snake or black snake). It livesin the water © 
orin the mire and is very long. Its girth is as much as a man’s 
arms can reach about. He has a great head at the back of which 
are beardlike appendages Jike those of the barbel, a fresh-water 
fish. It is shiny black, has blazing eyes and a bifurcated tail. It 
lives in caverns and sources deep under the water, and eats fishes. 
By means of its breath it has the power of sucking towards itself 
from afar fishes, and even persons whom it drowns in the water and 
then eats. In order to capture human beings, this serpent employs 
a remarkable stratagem. Close to its watery abode it excavates a 
small pool of about the size of a basin. Then it catches some large 
fish, such as barbels, etc., in the deep caverns and carries them in its 
mouth to thesmall pool. Before throwing them into it this monster 
raises its head and looks about, then he returns to fetch more fish. 
Some Indians who are bold take advantage of its absence, catch the 
fish that are in the small pond, and run away with them. When the 
serpent returns and sees what has happened it lifts itself erect upon 
its tail and looks about in all directions. It can perceive the fugi- 
tive even at a great distance, and can also scent histrack. With the 
rapidity of an arrow it darts after him, seeming to fly over the 
grasses and bushes. Having reached him it twists itself tightly 
about his neck and introduces the ends of its bifurcated tail into the 
man’s nostrils, or another opening of his body. Then it tightens 
itself around the body of he who stole the fishes and kills him. 

“Tf this man be, however, well advised, he looks about for a hol- 
low tree close by before he ventures to take the fishes. On running 
away he hides in this hollow, and the serpent winds itself around the 
tree and tightens its coils so violently that it dies. Then the man 
escapes. 

“The serpent has also another method for killing those who pass 
by its haunt. It comes out on the bank of the water and spits its 
venom at the passer-by, who falls to the ground as though intoxi- 
cated. Then the serpent sucks its victim towards it with a power- 
ful breath, and, notwithstanding its convulsions, seizes it in its fangs, 
drags it into the water, and devours it there.” 
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Many who are present are undoubtedly familiar with the name 
Quetzalcoatl, the feathered or plumed serpent, as that of a mythical 
personage of Mexican history. Others have probably seen some of 
the stone effigies of a coiled serpent, covered with feathers, that 
abound in collections of Mexican antiquities. Few will, however, 
be aware that the existence of a plumed serpent was actually believed 
in by the ancient Mexicans. Sahagun preserves the following de- 
scription. 

“There is another serpent that is named Quetzalcoatl, and it 
abounds in the hot lands and province of Totonacapan (Guatemala). 
It is of about the same medium size as a water-snake. It is called 
Quetzalcoatl because it grows feathers of the same kind as the pre- 
cious tail-feathers of the Quetzal bird. His neck is covered with 
small light green feathers (called tzinitzcan) and its breast is red. 
His tail and rings are covered with blue feathers like those of the 
Xiuhtototl. This serpent rarely appears and it is not known how it 
sustains itself. When it appears, it is only to bite him who sees it, 
and as its wound is mortal, he dies immediately. This serpent flies 
when it wants to bite and it destroys itself in doing so, exhaling at 
one time its venom and its own life.” 

In reviewing the above description one is tempted to believe that 
a long-tailed brilliant Quetzal bird, unexpectedly seen close to the 
ground, may have given rise to the singular belief. 

It may also be worth investigating whether this beautiful bird may 
not occasionally fall prey to certain serpents and thus become con- 
nected with the species. It certainly seems significant that the 
Plumed Serpent is described as resembling the Quetzal bird, and as 
inhabiting precisely the region where this abounds. 

The following description of a fabulous serpent will be found 
rather inexplicable : — 

“ There is another serpent called the Chimalcoatl”’ (or shield ser- 
pent). “It is long and thick, and carries on its back, made of its own 
flesh, what is like a brightly painted shield. This serpent rarely 
appears, and those who see it consider it either a bad or a good omen. 
Some think that it betokens death to those who see it, and others 
say that it means that they are to be prosperous and brave in war- 
fare.” 

Another serpent equally fanciful is the Xicalcoatl, or the serpent of 
the jicara, or gourd chocolate cup such as is used for drinking. “There 
are large and small serpents of this kind, and they live in the water. 
When they are fully grown, they develop naturally, on their backs, 
gourd cups that are brightly painted with all kinds of colors and 
patterns. When this serpent wishes to capture persons, it goes to 
a place where it can be seen by passers-by and exhibits the painted 
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cup above the water, upon which it seems to float, while it conceals 
itself under the surface. Those who see it enter the water and try 
to seize the cup, but little by little it floats away towards the deep 
places, followed by the man. As soon as he reaches his depth, the 
water becomes disturbed and waves are formed that drown him. It 
is said that this serpent is black, but that its belly is variegated.” 

A survival of this superstition exists in Mexico to the present 
day, and children are warned against the seductions of painted 
jicaras floating on the water. For it is said that they are placed 
there by the maleficent fairy ‘“‘Malinche” to lure people to certain 
death. 

I cannot withstand making a few more allusions to Sahagun’s 
voluminous chapter on serpents. 

One of these was named the Ecacoatl or wind-serpent, a name the 
derivation of which is explained as follows: when it goes anywhere 
over a plain or over shrubbery, it erects itself on its tail and advances 
like the wind. In passing it seems to create a thin current of cool 
air. 

Whilst the identification of the flying monsters may offer some 
difficulties to naturalists, it is not so with the two-headed serpent 
described by Sahagun, that M. Bemi Simeon designates as the cu- 
rious Amphisboena, a kind of serpent that actually has its two 
extremities so much alike that it appears to have a head at each end 
and ability to move either way. The native description of this 
harmless serpent, that is often found in nests of termites, where it 
feeds on the young ants, is as follows : — 

At each extremity it has a head, each of these with eyes, mouth, 
teeth, and tongue. It advances in either direction, sometimes one 
head guides it, sometimes the other. It is named the dreadful or 
frightful serpent, and rarely appears, but there were various ill 
omens connected with it. 

Another fabulous monster was the great Mazacoatl or deer-ser- 
pent, that had rattles on its tail and what were like deer’s antlers on 
its head. It lived in precipitous mountains in caves, and never left 
its abode, for it was able to draw towards it with its breath as many 
rabbits, birds, deer, and persons as it required for its food. 

A lengthy description is also given by Sahagun of certain ser- 
pents that congregate in great numbers, and weave themselves into 
a petate or mat. As they allow their heads to form a sort of outer 
fringe to the mat, this could move about in all directions at will, asa 
solid body. A quaint picture of such a living mat is given in the 
Laurentian MSS. 

Without having by any means exhausted the list of fabulous ser- 
pents, I will now record some superstitions relating to the coyote. 
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It is described as “ possessing diabolical powers. When it wishes 
to kill it breathes on its victim first, and this suffices to infect and 
terrorize it. Whenever any person deprives the coyote of its prey, 
it notes this, awaits a favorable opportunity, and takes revenge by 
killing his poultry or other domestic animals. If the offender hap- 
pens not to possess such, the coyote waits until he undertakes a 
journey, then places itself in his way, and barks at him as though it 
would devour him, thus inspiring terror. Sometimes it calls to its 
assistance several other coyotes, so as to terrorize the man more 
effectually, and it does this by day as well as by night. On the other 
hand, this animal also has excellent qualities and a grateful disposi- 
tion.” 

Padre Sahagun gravely proceeds to relate that in his time the fol- 
lowing incident occurred with a coyote, and that he deems it worthy 
of note :— 

A traveller was met on his path by one of these animals, who beck- 
oned to him with its paw toapproach it. Filled with surprise and fear, 
the man did so, and perceived that a large serpent of the kind named 
Cincoatl had entwined itself around the body of the animal and was 
contracting its coils violently. When the traveller realized the situ- 
ation he reflected, ‘ Which of these two shall I rescue?” Having 
determined to assist the coyote he took a stick, and wounding 
the serpent, caused it to loosen its hold and fall to the ground, 
whereupon both it and the coyote took to flight and disappeared 
in the bushes. After a while the coyote reappeared, carrying two 
cocks in its snout, and laid these before the man, making him 
a sign to take them. The animal then followed him to his house, 
and, having learned its whereabouts, absented itself, and soon 
returned with a hen. Two days later the grateful coyote presented 
another cock to its benefactor, and here the story ends. 

According to Padre Sahagun a singular trait was ascribed to the 
Ocotochtli, identified by Padre Molina as the mountain cat or mar- 
tin. It was believed that this animal devoted itself to the chase 
merely in order to obtain food for other wild beasts. It hunted men, 
deer, and other animals in the following fashion: concealing itself 
behind a tree it awaited its prey, then sprang upon it, and killed it 
instantly by passing its venomous tongue over the eyes of the victim. 
As soon as the man or animal fell dead the ocotochtli covered the 
body with moss, and, climbing a tree, uttered a cry that was heard 
from afar. When the wild beasts, such as the mountain lions, 
tigers, or ocelots, etc., heard this signal they understood that it was 
an invitation to a meal, and hastened to the spot, where they drank 
the blood and devoured the body of the victim. All this while the 
ocotochtli remained apart, watching the others eat. It abstained 
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from touching the food until the others had finished, and contented 
itself with what remained, out of consideration for the other animals. 
For, being so extremely venomous, its tongue would poison the meat 
and so cause the death of any other animal that might partake of it. 

It is striking and curious that popular superstition should have 
endowed a lower animal with such noble traits as self-denial, deli- 
cate consideration, devotion to the interests of individuals of differ- 
ent species to its own. The idea, in itself, reflects credit upon those 
who developed, it and with this pleasing example of aboriginal 
thought and imagination I will close this brief and incomplete pres- 
entation of ancient Mexican folk-lore. 

Zelia Nuttall. 
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KWAPA FOLK-LORE.! 


Tue Kwapa or Quapaw tribe of Indians are identical with the 
Pacaha or Capaha who were met by De Soto when he discovered 
the Mississippi River. After 1877, the greater part of the tribe 
removed from their reservation in the northeastern corner of the 
Indian Territory, and settled among the Osage tribe, in what is now 
part of Oklahoma Territory. Since then, these Kwapa have been 
called ‘“‘ Osage Quapaws”’ by those remaining on the old reservation. 
The present writer first saw the Kwapa when he was on the Osage 
reservation, in January, 1883. In January, 1884, he visited the 
Quapaw reservation in the northeastern corner of the Indian Terri- 
tory, and remained there three weeks. During that time only a few 
folk-lore notes were recorded, and these are now presented. 

The Kwapa tell of a serpent called We-sa pa-ktcan-ka-ha", ¢. e. Ser- 
pent with a head at each end. It is said to be about eighteen inches 
in length, and it is very rarely seen. They spoke of a tiny species 
of water tortoise, the se ja*-ga, which no one is allowed to lift by 
the tail lest there be a flood. With reference to the Great Dipper, 
they say that the bowl represents a body in the grave; the next 
star is a person bringing food to the grave; then comes a woman to 
get the food, and behind her is a child crying for its mother. The 
North Star is called the star that goes nowhere. The Aurora is 
called Ma-re u-ta-sa"-ha”, which may be translated, Upper world 
which shines with a white light. The Milky Way is called the Road 
of the Ghosts. A circle of stars with one in the centre is called 
Girls dancing ; but it has not been identified. When the moon is 
full, the Kwapa say that a man stands within it holding the head of 
another man. This may be compared with the Dakota story of the 
Boy Beloved and Bead Spitter, as recorded by the late Dr. S. R. 
Riggs, in ‘ Contributions to North American Ethnology,” vol. ix. pp. 
148, 149. 

The Kwapa believe in the existence of dwarfs, whom they call 
Pahi zkajika, Small ones with white hair, and Wakantake jika, Small 
mysterious ones. They are not seen often. They tell also of a giant 
woman, whose breasts, reaching to her waist, she throws over her 
shoulders when she wishes to nurse the children whom she has 
stolen. The Kwapa have persons named after the Za*za” or Thunder 
people, who make their abode in the upper world. They have among 
their names for females, 7eti na”, which points to a belief that there 
have been persons who could call the quadrupeds in a mysterious 
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manner, compelling them to approach within shocting distance of 
the hunters. Mud-hens are called, Mitaje na*pe, or Fearing to see 
Waves. There is a bird called P7te tatka or Large Acorn: it is 
larger than a humming-bird, the feathers on the body are of a blu- 
ish color, those on the temples are dark, and on the middle of the 
head are red dots. In the spring of the year this bird is said to cry, 
“ Fargdca jite! Fa"gdca jite!” 7. e. “Red buds! Red buds!” The 
members of the Elk gens cannot eat elk meat if it be so called, but 
if they call it venison, they can eat it with impunity. I could not 
learn of the existence of any other taboo among the Kwapa. While 
endeavoring to obtain a full list of the personal names of the tribe, 
I met with considerable difficulty on account of the reluctance of 
the people to communicate to me the information which they re- 
garded as the peculiar right of a class of men whom they called the 
“ Wapina".’ A wapina" they defined as a mika guwe or mysterious 
man, answering to the zwaka* man of the Dakota tribes. 

Kahike stete (Tall Chief) or Lewis Angells, is a chief or hahike as 
well as the principal zwapina* of the tribe. His subordinate zwapzna* 
is one of the two Kwapa men known as Waftka tu or Green Back. 
The latter made his home on the Quapaw reservation, and I saw him 
there this year. The former resides among the “ Osage Quapaws ” 
on the Osage reservation, about thirty miles from the Osage Agency, 
Oklahoma Territory. Tall Chief, in his capacity of wapzna", is obliged 
to go back and forth every year to administer to the spiritual wants 
of both divisions of the Kwapa nation. As chief wapina*, Tall Chief 
is the custodian of all the Kwapa personal names. Whenever a 
person is adopted into the Kwapa nation, the presence of Tall Chief 
is essential, for he alone can bestow the personal name. 

When the life of a Kwapa is supposed to be in danger from illness, 
he (or she) desires to abandon his (or her) personal name. Appli- 
cation is made to another member of the tribe, who goes to Tall 
Chief, and from him purchases a new name which is given to the 
patient. With the abandonment of the old name, it is supposed 
that the sickness, too, is thrown off. On the reception of the new 
name, the patient becomes related to the Kwapa who has purchased 
the name from Tall Chief. Any Kwapa can change or abandon his 
(or her) personal name four times ; but it is considered bad luck to 
attempt such a thing for the fifth time. Tall Chief regulates mar- 
riages. While I was on the Quapaw reservation in January, the 
coming of Tall Chief was looked for every day. I was informed 
that on his arrival he would perform the marriage ceremony for 
some of the young people, without regarding their individual prefer- 
ences, 


F. Owen Dorsey. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TUSAYAN MONSTERS. 


THERE are many tales in Tusayan folk-lore regarding the heroic 
deeds performed by two supernatural personages called the Twins, 
in freeing the earth from monsters. Out of a large collection of 
these stories,! I have chosen a few which give an idea of the char- 
acter of the deeds of these heroes, as a contribution to a study of 
Tusayan mythology. 

It seems that in the early days when the world was young, many 
monsters most of whom were hostile to man, roamed the earth or 
infested the sky and particularly harassed the Hopi. These hostile 
personages, like the Twins themselves, were of celestial origin, the 
offspring of an earth goddess and a sky god, the universal father. 
The Twins, guided by their mother, the Spider-Woman, had many 
and strange adventures in delivering the world from these mon- 
sters, and the stories of their deeds having been handed down from 
the past, are still repeated by those acquainted with the legends 
of the tribe. 

Variants of these stories depart more or less from each other in 
detail, betraying in many instances the influences of embellishment, 
but as a means of discovering the Tusayan mythology they have a 
great value on account of the aboriginal conceptions which they con- 
tain. The Twins were parthenogenetically conceived by an earth 
goddess, one by a ray of sunlight, and one by a jet of water. 
Born at the same time, one, the son of light, was the little war-god 
ordinarily called the Youth :? the other was the son of the rain- 
cloud, Echo. Most of the heroic deeds of which I shall speak were 
performed by the Youth, whose worship still plays a significant part 
in Hopi ceremonials. 


HOW THE YOUTH PUNISHED MAN-EAGLE. 


The ravages of Man-Eagle extended over the whole earth, afflict- 
ing all people. He carried off their women and maids, and took 
them to his home in the sky, where he was accustomed to sleep 
with such as he wished, during four nights, and then devour them. 


1 The members of the Hemenway Expedition in their study of Tusayan, made 
many notes on the folk-lore of these Indians, and collected many legends bearing 
on their mythology. This material has not yet been elaborated, but it is thought 
that a comparative discussion of it will be an important contribution to Tusayan 
cosmogony and mythology. In this most difficult field, as in other parts of the 
Hopi work, I have been greatly indebted to the late Mr. A. M. Stephen, by whose 
death American Ethnology lost a most enthusiastic student whose contributions 
are of greatest value. 

2 Tiyo or Piiiikofihoya. 8 Palufihoya. 
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The Youth, while on his way to the San Francisco mountains, met 
at the foothills the Pifion Maids, dressed in mantles of pifion bark 
and grass. There likewise he found Spider-Woman and Mole. 
After they had greeted him and bade him be seated, they inquired 
where he was going. He replied that Man-Eagle had carried off his 
bride, and that he sought to bring her back. “I will aid you,” said 
Spider-Woman, and told the Pifion Maids to gather pifion gum, wash 
it, and make a garment in exact imitation of the flint arrow-head 
armor which Man-Eagle is said to wear. The Pifion Maids bathed 
themselves, gathered and washed the gum, and made the desired 
garment for Spider-Woman, who gave it with charm flour to the 
Youth. Then she changed herself into a spider, so small as to be 
invisible, and perched on the Youth’s right ear, that she might 
whisper her advice. Mole led the way to the top of the mountains, 
but the Pifion Maids remained behind. When they reached the 
summit, Eagle swooped down ; they got on his back, and he soared 
aloft with them until he was tired ; Hawk came close by, they were 
transferred to his back, and he carried them still higher in the sky. 
When he was weary, Gray Hawk took them and mounted the 
heavens with them, until he could go no farther, and Red Hawk re- 
ceived the burden ; thus for an immense distance upward they flew, 
until the adventurers reached a passageway through which the 
Youth, Spider-Woman, and Mole passed, and saw the white house in 
which Man-Eagle lived. 

Spider-Woman advised the Youth, before mounting the ladder 
which led into this house, to pluck a handful of sumach berries and 
give them to Lizard, who received them with thanks, chewed them, 
and gave him back the cud. The ladder of the house had for each 
rung a sharp stone like a knife, which would lacerate the hands and 
feet of any one who attempted to climb it. The Youth rubbed these 
sharp edges with the chewed berries and instantly they became 
dull, and he was able to climb the ladder without cutting himself. 

Upon entering the house of Man-Eagle, one of the first objects 
which met his eye was the (fabulous) flint arrow-head garment 
hanging on a peg in a recess, and he at once exchanged it for his 
own, the imitation which the Pifion Maids had manufactured. 
Glancing into another recess, he saw Man-Eagle and his lost wife. 
He called out to her that he had come to rescue her from the mon- 
ster, and she replied that she was glad, but that he could not do so 
as no one ever left the place alive. Youth replied, “ Have no fear; 
you will soon be mine again.” 

So powerful was Spider-Woman’s charm that it prevented Man- 
Eagle from hearing the conversation, but he soon awoke and put on 
the imitation flint garment without detecting the fraud. He then 
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for the first time became aware of the Youth’s presence, and 
demanded what he wished. “I have come to take my wife home” 
responded the hero. Man-Eagle said, “We must gamble to decide 
that, and you must abide the consequences, for if you lose I shali 
slay you,” to which the Youth agreed. Man-Eagle brought out a 
huge pipe, larger than a man’s head, and having filled it with tobacco 
gave it to the hero, saying: “ you must smoke this entirely out, and 
if you become dizzy or nauseated, you lose.”” So the Youth lit the 
pipe and smoked but exhaled nothing. He kept the pipe aglow and 
swallowed all the smoke, and felt no ill effect, for he passed it 
through his body into an underground passageway that Mole had 
dug. Man-Eagle was amazed, and asked what had become of the 
smoke. The Youth going to the door showed him great clouds of 
dense smoke issuing from the four cardinal points, and the monster 
saw that he had lost. 

But Man-Eagle tried a second time with the hero. He brought 
out two deer antlers, saying : “ We will each choose one and he who 
fails to break the one he has chosen loses.”” The antler which he 
laid down on the northwest side was a real antler, but that on the 
southeast was an imitation made of brittle wood. Spider-Woman 
prompted the Youth to demand the first choice, but Man-Eagle re- 
fused him that right. After the Youth had insisted four times, 
Man-Eagle yielded, and the hero chose the brittle antler and tore its 
prongs asunder, but Man-Eagle could not break the real antler, and 
thus lost a second time. 

Man-Eagle had two fine large pine-trees growing near his house, 
and said to the hero, “ You choose one of these trees and I will take 
the other, and whoever plucks one up by the roots shall win.” Now 
Mole had burrowed under one of them, and had gnawed through all 
its roots, cutting them off, and had run through his tunnel and was 
sitting at its mouth, peering through the grass anxious to see Youth 
win. The hero, with the help of his grandmother, chose the tree that 
Mole had prepared, and plucked it up, and threw it over the cliff, 
but Man-Eagle struggled with the other tree and could not move it, 
so he was unhappy in his third defeat. 

Then Man-Eagle spread a great supply of food on the floor and 
said to Youth that he must eat all at one sitting. Tiyo (the Youth) 
sat and ate all the meat, bread, and porridge, emptying one food basin 
after another, and showed no sign of being satisfied before all was 
consumed ; for Mole had again assisted him, and dug a large hole 
below to receive it, and the Youth was a winner the fourth time. 

Man-Eagle then made a great wood-pile and directed Tiyo to sit 
upon it, saying he would ignite it, and that if the Youth were un- 
harmed he would submit himself to the same test. The Youth took 
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his allotted place, and Man-Eagle set fire to the pile of wood at the 
four cardinal points, and it speedily was ablaze. The arrow-heads of 
which the flint armor was made were coated with ice, which melted 
so that water trickled down and prevented Youth from being burnt, 
and all the wood-pile was consumed, leaving Tiyo unharmed. 

The monster was filled with wonder, and grieved very much when 
he saw Youth making another great pile of wood. Still, thinking 
that he wore his fireproof suit, he mounted the wood-pile, which 
Youth lit at the four cardinal points. The fuel blazed up, and as 
soon as the fire caught the imitation garment of gum, it ignited with 
a flash and the monster was consumed, At the prompting of Spi- 
der-\Woman Tiyo approached the ashes, took the charm in his mouth 
and spurted it over them, when suddenly a handsome man arose. 
“hen Spider-Woman said to him, “ Will you refrain from killing 
people, will you forsake your evil habits?” Man-Eagle assented 
with a fervent promise, and the Youth rejoicing ran to his wife, em- 
braced her and set free all the captive women wives of the Hopi and 
other peoples, of whom there were many. Eagle and Hawk carried 
them to the earth.! 


HOW THE TWINS KILLED THE GIANT ELK. 


Great Elk was one day lying down in a valley near Mount Taylor 
(one of the San Francisco mountains), and the Twins went out 
against him. Mole met them and said, “ Do not encounter him, for 
he is mighty, and may kill you; wait here, and I will help you.” 
Mole then excavated four chambers in the earth, one below the 
other, and made the Twins remain in the upper one. He dug a long 
tunnel, and coming up under Elk, plucked a little soft hair from 
over his heart, at which Elk turned his head and looked down, but 
Mole said, “ Be not angry, I only want a little soft down to make a 
bed for my children.” So Elk allowed him to continue the pluck- 
ing. But Mole took away enough fur to leave the skin quite bare 
over the heart. He returned to the Twins and told them what he 
had done. Then each Twin threw his lightning, and wounded Elk, 
who sprang to his feet, and charged them, but the Twins concealed 
themselves in the upper chamber, and when Elk tried to gore them 
his horns were not long enough; again he charged, and thrust his 
horns downward, but the Twins had safely retreated to the second 
chamber ; again he tried to reach them, but they were safe in the 
third room. They retreated to the fourth chamber, and when Elk 
made another attempt he fell dead. Kohone (Kona, Chipmunk) 

1 My theory is that Kwataka (Man-Eagle, or High Sky Eagle) is the Hopi 
equivalent of the Thunder Bird, a widely spread conception in North American 
mythology. 
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hurried to them, and after thanking the Twins said he had come to 
show them how to cut up the monster’s body, which with his sharp 
teeth he soon accomplished. One of the Twins thanked Chipmunk, 
and stooping he dipped the tips of the first two fingers of his right 
hand in Elk’s blood, and, drawing them along the body of Chip- 
munk, made on it the marks which he still bears. 


HOW THE TWINS KILLED TCAVEYO. 


One day the Twins went to a great pool near Mt. Taylor, and 
soon Tcaveyo came there likewise: he stooped on his knees and 
drank four times, emptying the pool. He then arose, and smelt the 
Twins and threw his weapon at them, but one of the Twins sprang 
in the air, and as the weapon passed under him he caught it in his 
hand. Tcaveyo then flung his lightning at the hero, but one of the 
Twins caught this as he had the weapon. The little war-god now 
flung his weapon at Tcaveyo, but it glanced off his flint shirt. 
Then the Youth threw the lightning, but it only staggered him. 
After which they threw more lightning at Tcaveyo, which knocked 
him down and killed him outright. 


HOW THE TWINS VISITED THE SUN. 


The Twins lived with Spider-Woman, their mother, on the west 
side of Mt. Taylor, and desired to see the home of their father. 
Spider-Woman gave them as a charm a kind of meal, and directed 
that when they met the guardians of the home of the Sun, to chew 
a little and spurt it upon them. 

The Twins journeyed far to the sunrise where the Sun’s home is 
entered through a cafion in the sky. There Bear, Mountain Lion, 
Snake, and “ Cafion Closing” keep watch. The sky is solid in this 
place, and the walls of the entrance are constantly opening and 
closing, and would crush any unauthorized person who attempted 
passing through. 

As the Twins approached the ever fierce watchers, the trail lay 
along a narrow way ; they found it led them to a place on one side 
of which was the face of a vertical cliff, and on the other a precipice 
which sunk sheer to the Below (Underworld). An old man sat 
there, with his back against the wall and his knees drawn up close 
to his chin. When they attempted to pass, the old man suddenly 
thrust out his legs, trying to knock the passers over the cliff. But 
they leaped back and saved themselves, and in reply to a protest the 
old man said his legs were cramped and he simply extended them 
for relief. Whereupon the hero remembered the charm which he 
had for the southwest direction, and spurted it upon the old man 
and forced the malignant old fellow to remain quite still with legs 
drawn up, until the Twins had passed. 
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They then went on to the watchers, guardians of the entrance to 
the Sun’s house, whom they subdued in the same manner. They 
also spurted the charm on the sides of the cliff, so that it ceased its 
oscillation and remained open until they had passed.! 

. These dangers being past, they entered the Sun’s house and were 
greeted by the Sun’s wife, who laid them on a bed of mats. Soon 
Sun came home from his trip through the underworld, saying, “I 
. smell strange children here ; when men go away their wives receive 
the embraces of strangers. Where are the children whom you 
have?” So she brought the Twins to him, and he put them ina 
flint oven and made a hot fire. After a while, when he opened the 
door of the oven, the Twins capered out laughing and dancing about 
his knees, and he knew that they were his sons. 

F. Walter Fewkes. 


1 The story of the oscillating sky is widespread in American Folk-Lore. The 
Abanaki version was published by me in Fourn. Amer. Folk-Lore, Oct.—Dec. 
1890. In the Passamaquoddy story (of. cit. p. 9) “two men” encountered it 
when they sought the Thunder Bird. “These mountains drew back and forth and 
then closed very quickly.” “The first (man) passed through the cleft before it 
closed, and the second one was caught.” 
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WHAT DO INDIANS MEAN TO DO WHEN THEY SING, 
AND HOW FAR DO THEY SUCCEED? 


I HAVE often been asked concerning the Omaha songs taken down 
by Miss Fletcher, as well as concerning those and other songs which 
I have transcribed and harmonized, whether any possible transcrip- 
tion in our current notation could fairly represent Indian music. 
There seems to be a widespread impression among those who have 
heard Indians sing but have not studied their singing with care, that 
there is a radical difference, not only in tone-quality but also in 
intervals, between their songs and our own. That Indian singing 
sounds very different from ours is apparent to the most superficial 
observer. Indeed, it is the differences which first strike one; and 
the less experience one has of Indian singing, the more do these 
differences possess the imagination of the listener. The points of 
contact between Indian music and ours do not readily reveal them- 
selves except to him who takes the trouble to make the comparison 
with the most painstaking thoroughness. Even with the best of in- 
tentions, the investigator must do his work under suitable conditions 
if his work is to be fruitful of results, and he must learn by experi- 
ence how to use rational methods. Given these conditions, I am pro- 
foundly convinced that the unity of all music, primitive and civilized, 
will become the most striking fact which will force itself on the 
attention of the observer; that it will certainly be found that the 
Indian always intends to sing precisely the same harmonic intervals 
which are the staple of our own music, and that all aberrations from 
harmonic pitch are mere accidents, due for the most part to imperfect 
training, or rather to the total lack of it. This is a belief which 
has grown upon me during the whole of an experience now extend- 
ing over a considerable number of years, during which I have taken 
down a great many songs from the lips of uncivilized singers, Indian 
and others, and have also studied a large number of phonographic 
records taken by different persons from singers of different Indian 
tribes. 

It may be well, therefore, to give here somewhat in detail the 
grounds of this conviction. In order to make these grounds intelli- 
gible, it will be necessary to give as clear an account as may be of 
the methods of studying the music of untrained folk-singers which 
have naturally developed themselves in my own experience and in 
the experience of those with whom I have been associated. I have 
found that the most satisfactory way, by far, of studying the songs 
of our aborigines is to write them down from the singing of Indians, 
not from phonographic records. There are at least two reasons for 
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this: one is that, assuming that the Indian sings his song exactly 
as he intends to sing it, the phonograph must be manipulated with 
the greatest care, or the record will still misrepresent him; for the 
slightest change in the rate of speed causes a corresponding varia- © 
tion in pitch. At best the phonograph represents the song some- 
what imperfectly ; but records unskilfully taken are apt to misrepre- 
sent it, sometimes to the point of caricature. 

The other reason is that the Indian, like the white singer, occa- 
sionally misses the interval he intends to sing, either because it is 
above or below his natural compass of voice, or for some other 
reason. In such cases it is usually possible, when working with a 
singer, to discover what he really means to sing ; whereas no posi- 
tive correction of false or doubtful intervals is possible in transcrib- 
ing from a phonographic record. The record must stand as it 
actually is, whether the singer realizes his own intention perfectly 
or not. But, for the reasons I have given, the best phonographic 
record must now and then misrepresent the singer ; while imper- 
fect records give anything but a true idea of Indian singing. 

My own methods in dealing with Indian singers have been as fol- 
lows: First, to listen to the singer attentively without trying to 
note down what he sings. This gives me a good general idea of the 
song. The next step is to note down the song phrase by phrase. 
Then I sing with him, and afterwards by myself, asking him to cor- 
rect any errors in my version, of course noting down carefully all 
variations. My experience has been that every Indian singer, how- 
ever good, varies more or less from the intervals which he really 
intends to sing. The interval which is most often doubtful is the 
third. Indians frequently sing a sort of third which is neither 
major nor minor, but between the two. Yet I have always found, 
on inquiry, that either a major or a minor third was intended. I 
tested the matter in this way: An Indian would sing for me a song 
embodying a chord, 2. e. a tone with its third and fifth, but the third 
might be so doubtful that I could not determine whether he intended 
a major ora minor chord. Then I would sing the song after him, 
giving the third which I suspected he was most likely to mean. 
Usually he would pronounce it correct. Then we would sing it 
together, when he would invariably sing it true to pitch, not doubt- 
fully as before. But sometimes, when I have sung alone a major or 
minor third, the Indian would shake his head and pronounce it 
wrong, Then I would sing it again, giving the other third; where- 
upon he would pronounce it correct and proceed to sing it with me, 
true to pitch. I have never known an Indian stick to a “neutral” 
third under this process of examination. He has always evidently 
intended either a major or a minor third. And I have always found 
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the same true of every doubtful interval. There has never been 
any serious difficulty in obtaining clear and decided evidence of his 
intentions by the process of singing for and with him. 

Further, I have found that Indians will vary from the pitch they 
intend in different ways in the course of several repetitions of the 
samesong. They seem to intend to sing the song exactly alike every 
time ; indeed, they are very particular in this respect; but they do 
not always succeed in doing so. I have heard an Indian sing a 
major, a minor, and a neutral third in the same place in the same 
song, in the course of several repetitions of it. If I had had only a 
phonographic record of it, his intention would have been doubtful ; 
but by singing with and for him, I have never had any difficulty in 
finding out what he meant. He was always clear and decided as to 
whether my singing was correct or not, and never failed to sing, 
when he sang with me, the interval he had told me was correct. 

The next step, when the opportunity offered, was to take the 
Indian to a good piano and play the song for and with him; first 
without and afterwards with harmony. Here I have had the same 
experience. The singer may use doubtful intervals by himself; but 
he will not tolerate false intervals on the piano. He is always clear 
as to whether he wants a major or a minor third; and he never fails 
to sing the interval correctly when he sings with the piano, however 
doubtful it may have been in his unaccompanied singing. 

Further, I have not only often heard an Indian vary the intervals 
differently in different repetitions of the same song, but different 
singers aberrate differently in th esame song. Yet when they sang 
together, they seemed to lean on each other and to try to make 
their voices blend; usually with the result of producing an interval 
more unmistakable than either of them had produced separately. 
Miss Alice Fletcher, who has had a much more extended experience 
than I have in this kind of field-work, has frequently met with facts 
of the same sort, and so has Dr. Franz Boas. Miss Fletcher has 
learned a song from an Indian who sang many intervals off pitch, has 
noted it down carefully, marking the intervals which were sharped 
or flatted by the singer with the utmost conscientiousness, and then 
has been laughed at by other singers of the same tribe for singing 
the song out of tune. She found that other Indians sang it in cor- 
rect pitch, just as any white singer would have done; while others 
sang it out of tune, but differently from the first singer. She found, 
also, that when several singers sang the same song together, they 
invariably sang it truer to pitch, according to our standard of inter- 
vals, than did most of the individual singers. She found, again, that 
when she took the consensus of these different versions, which 
always closely approximated our own standard of intervals, and sang 
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it for them, it was invariably pronounced correct by all. Her natural 
conclusion was that the Indians meant to sing exactly such intervals 
as we sing, but frequently failed to get them exact, just as our own 
singers often fail in the same way, although perhaps less frequently. 
Dr. Boas has found himself obliged to correct versions of songs 
taken down from individual singers by the version heard from a 
number singing together. The voices, he says, leaned on one an- 
other, and the chorals were much truer to harmonic pitch than the 
individual songs, as a rule. 

These experiences of the three of us, the experiments being made 
sometimes together, but much more often separately and many times 
repeated, throw the greatest possible light on the true nature of the 
aberrations from harmonic pitch in Indian singing. They show 
conclusively that it is not safe to regard the performance of any 
given singer as the true standard of Indian singing, even for that 
particular Indian, still less for his whole tribe. One may record any 
given song exactly as an Indian sang it, and still be very far from 
understanding the real intention of the Indians. I think there is no 
difference of opinion between Miss Fletcher, Dr. Boas, and myself, 
that the Indian invariably means to sing intervals in his songs corre- 
sponding to our own chord intervals; a conviction which has been 
forced upon us by such experiences as I have here attempted to 
describe. This conviction is the stronger because we all entered 
upon the work of transcribing Indian songs with the expectation of 
finding a different set of intervals from those embodied in our folk- 
music. 

After all, there is nothing strange about all this. Every musician 
knows how frequently our own singers, even soloists of the very 
highest training, fail to realize their own intentions in the matter of 
pure intonation. The greatest singers will sometimes sing off pitch, 
and it is nothing uncommon for a first-class chorus to flat a semi- 
tone or even more before they get through an unaccompanied part 
song, under unfavorable conditions. Our untrained singers at prayer- 
meetings, camp-meetings, etc., are naturally still more prone to aber- 
ations from correct pitch. Is it anything wonderful that the same 
should be true in still greater degree of untrained savages? Why must 
we assume that, although the very best of our own singers fail to 
realize their own intentions, the untaught savage, with infinitely less 
to guide his ear and voice than we have, always invariably realizes 
his? What right have we to assume that every slightest aberration 
from correct pitch is due, not to accident, but to deliberate intention 
on his part? And that, consequently, the false intervals which he 
sings constitute a different kind of scale from that which we have 
developed? If there ever was the slightest color of excuse for such 
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an assumption, certainly I, for my part, am unable to find any reason 
for holding any such opinion in the light of an experience which, 
taking into account my own and that of my associates, has not been 
slight. My own conviction is that the chord intervals which have 
been developed by our own race are not artificial but natural ; that 
they are the same for all races of men because they are based on 
the same correlation of psychical, physiological, and acoustic laws. 

It seems clear to me, in the light of the experiences above referred 
to, that to record and measure all the slight aberrations from har- 
monic pitch given by any one singer and present the song thus modi- 
fied as the true idea of his song would misrepresent it as much as it 
would misrepresent some of our greatest songs to record them with 
the sharpings and flattings of some of our own singers and insist on 
that as the true version. It would be the easiest thing in the world 
to caricature any of our own songs by such a process, without depart- 
ing from the actual singing of great artists. But surely we have no 
more right to caricature an Indian song than any other; less, in 
fact, for the injustice done thereby is far less easy to remedy. Our 
business as investigators is to represent the Indian music fairly. Let 
us note, by all means, the fact that the Indian very frequently sings 
out of tune; but to my mind it would be an unwarrantable misrep- 
resentation of him to treat these aberrations as intentional. Every 
particle of evidence I have been able to obtain appears to me to show 
the very opposite. 


Fohn Comfort Fillmore. 
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ENGLISH FOLK-TALES IN AMERICA. 


THE THREE BROTHERS AND THE HAG. 


Tue tale which follows is contributed by Prof. L. Conant of the 
Polytechnic Institute, of Worcester, Mass., having been heard by 
him while a schoolboy at Littleton, Mass., from one of his school- 
mates, about the year 1827. 4 


Once upon a time there were three brothers who lived together. 
They were very poor. One day one of them said: I will go and try 
to make my fortune. He went and travelled about for a long time. 
Finally he reached a house in which an old woman lived. He asked, 
“ May I stay here over night ?”” She said, “‘ Yes, come in.” He en- 
tered. She showed him to the room in which he was to rest and he 
soon went to sleep. During the night he heard a noise. He arose 
and crept softly to a chink through which he saw a light shining. 
Then he saw the old crone sitting at a table and counting heaps of 
money which she kept hidden in her house. He crept back to bed 
and listened to the clinking of the money. Soon he heard the old 
woman snoring, and when everything was quiet, he ran and searched 
for the treasure. He found it and carried it away. While he was 
running to get far away from the old woman, he came to a meeting- 


house. The meeting-house said: “Sweep me.” “No,” said he, “I 
cannot stay.” He walked on and soon he came toa field which said : 
“Weed me.” “No,” said he, “I have notime,” and went on. Soon 


he came to a well which said: “ Clean me.” “No,” said he, “I can- 
not stay.” He went on. At noon he cameto a field in which there 
was atree. He sat down under the tree and counted the money. 
When the crone awoke and found both the treasure and the young 
man whom she had allowed to sleep under her roof gone, she went 
to pursue them. She passed the meeting-house and asked : — 

Have you seen a boy 

With a wig, with a wag, 

With a long leather-bag, 


Who stole all the money 
Ever I had ? 


The meeting-house replied: “You will find him in yonder field 
under a tree counting his money. She went on and passed the field, 
which she asked : — 


Have you seen a boy 
With a wig, with a wag, 
With a long leather-bag, 
Who stole all the money 
Ever I had ? 


— 
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The field replied: “ You will find him in yonder field under a tree 
counting his money.” She went on and came to the well. She asked 


the well :— 
Have you seen a boy 
With a wig, with a wag, 
With a long leather-bag, 
Who stole all the money 
Ever I had? 


The well replied: “ You will find him in yonder field under a tree 
counting his money.’’ She went on and finally reached the field. 
There she found the boy asleep under the tree. She cut off his 
head, took her treasures and carried them back home. 

After some time the second boy said: “I will go and try to make 
my fortune.” (Follows the same story.) 

After some time the third boy said: “I will go and try to make 
my fortune.” (The story is repeated.) 

While he was running to get far away from the old woman he came 
to a meeting-house. The meeting-house said : “ Sweep me.” It was 
a large meeting-house, and he knew it would take a long time to 
sweep it. Nevertheless, he stopped, and swept and cleaned it care- 
fully. Then he went on. He came to a field which said: “ Weed 
me.” It was a large field, and although he knew that it would take 
him a long time to weed it, he stopped and weeded the whole field. 
He went on and came to a well which said: “Clean me.” Although 
he was afraid that the old woman would overtake him, he stopped 
and cleaned it thoroughly. He went on. At noon he came to a field 
in which there was a tree. He sat down under the tree and counted 
his money. When the crone awoke and found all her treasure and the 
young man, whom she had allowed to sleep under her roof, gone, she 
went to pursue him. She passed the meeting-house and asked :— 


Have you seen a Doy 
With a wig, with a wag, etc. 


The meeting-house did not reply, but threw stones at her and had 
almost killed her. It was all she could do to get away. She came to 
the field and asked :— 

Have you seen 2 boy, etc. 

But the field made a cloud of dust and stones which drifted into 
her face and almost blinded her. It was all she could do to gec 
away. She went on and came to the well. She asked :— 


Have you seen, <tc. 


Then the water in the well began to rise and to overflow. It took 
her down into the well, where she was drowned. 
The boy went home with his treasure, and lived happily ever after. 


| | 
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THE GAME OF GOOSE1|! 


The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The Twelve Good Rules, the Royal Game of Goose. 
Deserted Village. 


Tue “Sociable Snake” played by children in Great Britain, the 
“ District Messenger Boy” in the United States, the “ Schwarzer 
Peter Spiel” in Germany, the “Jeu de l’armée Francaise” in 
France, the “Giro del Mondo” in Italy, and the “ Paardentramspel ”’ 
in Holland, are modifications of the old game mentioned by the Brit- 
ish poet above cited. These and similar variations embody the un- 
derlying principle of the parent game, viz.: to reward good luck and 
to punish bad luck, to reward by promotion or by a draft on the 
common purse, to punish by degradation and by fines. 

The typical game of Goose is arranged as follows : the variations 
will be noted later. The game is played by two, three or more per- 
sons and requires a special board, dice, counters, and one marker of 
distinctive color for each player. The board is divided into 63 num- 
ber spaces arranged in a spiral, the centre space being marked to 
indicate the goal. The spaces are filled with pictures of common 
objects, mostly without significance ; but beginning with No. 5 each 
ninth space (5,14, 23, 32, 41, 50, and 59) is occupied by the represen- 
tation of a goose. Certain other spaces are filled with these objects: 
No. 6 a bridge ; No. 12 another bridge ; No. 19 an inn; No. 31 awell; 
No. 42 a maze; No. 52a prison; No. 58 a death’s head; No. 63 a 
goose in a lake. 

The game proceeds thus: each player in turn throws dice and 
places his marker on the space bearing a number equal to the sum 
thrown; on the successive rounds the markers are moved forward 
and the player whose marker first reaches the goal wins the game. 
But the player is liable to encounter helps and hindrances, since cer- 
tain of the spaces bring him good luck and others bad luck. If the 
dice-throw places his marker on the space occupied by a goose he 
advances it double the amount of the throw; at No. 6, the bridge, he 
advances it to No. 12; when he reaches No. 19, the inn, he must 
remain there until all the players have had two throws each ; if he fall 
on No. 31, a well, he must pay a fine with the counters, and remain 
there until freed by another player ; if he fall on No. 42, in the maze, 
he pays a fine and retreats to No. 30; if he falls on No.52,the prison, 
he must pay a fine and remain there until freed by another player ; 
if he fall on No. 52, the death’s head, he pays a fine and must begin 
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again at No. 1. When one player meets another on the same space 
he goes back to his place and paysa fine. When in the very first 
throw a player gets a 6 and a 3, he advances to space No. 26 occupied 
by two dice; if the first throw be 5 and 4 he goes to No. 53, a space 
also indicated by two dice. If a player approaching the goal passes 
No. 63, he counts back a number equal to the excess, and if this 
brings him to a goose he counts back a number equal to twice his 
throw. 

In place of counters the directions suggest the use of nuts and 
bonbons. 

Such are the rules of this simple game, which enjoys a popularity 
throughout Europe and America seemingly out of all proportion to 
its merits, for adults find the game exceedingly dull. Variations in 
the rules are numerous, the only limit being the fancy of the pub- 
lisher. The boards vary greatly in size and in disposition of the 
spaces ; the spaces are increased in number up to 100, they are 
arranged in fanciful shapes, and they are occupied with pictures 
in almost endless variety. Instead of dice the tee-to-tum is used in 
England, and the spinning arrow in America. Even the games 
which may be regarded as standard, present to the eye great diversity 
of appearance, differing in artistic merit from the crudest black-and- 
white diagram on cheap, thin paper to the brightly illuminated and 
skilfully designed pictorial chart mounted on stout cardboard. 

The “ Mansion of Happiness” will be remembered by many mem- 
bers of the Folk-Lore Society as a game common in their youth; 
it is a modification of the cld game of Goose adapted to ethical 
teaching for the benefit of voung people. It was invented by Miss 
Abbott, daughter of a Beverly clergyman, and was the first board- 
game published in America, The following lines show its object : — 

At this amusement each will find 

A moral to improve the mind. 

It gives to those their proper due 

Who various paths of vice pursue, 

And shows (while vice destruction brings) 
That Good from every Virtue springs. 

Be virtuous then and forward press 

To gain the seat of Happiness. 


The number of spaces is 60, when a dice-throw places the player 
in the space marked “ Idleness,” he has to go back to “ Poverty,” and 
in like manner “ Pride” throws the player back to “ Humility ;” in 
short, every vice is punished by an appropriate penalty and virtue is 
duly rewarded. 

In France a game quite analogous to the Mansion of Happiness 
is now current, called “ Jeu moral et instructif.” 


| 
| 
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As intimated at the outset, the game in its various forms is widely 
distributed in Europe, and during a recent sojourn on the continent 
I made a collection of one hundred and thirty examples. In France 
the game is called Feu de lote, in Germany Ganse-Spiel, in Holland, 
Ganzenspel, in Denmark, Gaasespi/, in Sweden, Gasspelet, and in 
Italy, Gzuoco dell’ oca, all being literal translations. In these countries 
the boards are similar in design, the rules are similar even when 
adapted to special variations, and the specific objects used for cer- 
tain spaces are alike in kind. The wide circulation of the cheaply 
printed boards is shown by the fact that on many the instructions 
are printed in four languages. In Germany I found the greatest 
variety, both as to style and ingenious modifications ; in France I 
found the finest specimens of color printing; in England the game 
is comparatively rare ; in Italy the prints and paper are of the poor- 
est quality. 

The modifications of the game retain the principles of reward for 
good luck and punishment for bad luck, and are adapted to attract 
children of every grade of intelligence. Those who are fond of 
travels, or horse-racing, or hunting, or railway experiences, or yacht- 
ing, will find games to please them, and the patriotic child will de- 
light in the “ Flaggen-Spiel,” or the “Jeu de l’armée Frangaise,” 
according to his nationality. Some of the modifications are ingen- 
iously designed to impart instruction in an entertaining way ; such 
are the historical games “ Kaiser-Spiel,” and the “ Jeu historique de 
la France ;” those who take interest in their own country will find 
geographical games such as the “Grand jeu du pigeon voyageur,” 
and the “giuoco istruttivo per l’insegnamento pratico della geo- 
grafia elementare ;” the former taking players from town to town on 
the map of France, and the latter doing the same for Italy. Even 
ethical teaching may be imparted by the use of the “ Mansion of 
Happiness,” or the “ Jeu moral et instructif.” 

A highly ingenious adaptation is that by a firm in Holland cele- 
brated for an article of household consumption; the board is attrac- 
tively printed, and the game serves as an excellent advertisement. 

Annexed is a list of the games collected and exhibited at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society held in Wash- 
ington City, December 28, 1894. 


German . . . 60 American. . .. 9 
French .. . 37 I 
Swedish . .... I 
Italian . .. 24 


English ... 4 Total. . .. . 148 


| | 
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GERMAN. 


[The numbers in parentheses denote the number of spaces in each game.] 
Ganse-Spiel. (Six different styles.) 
Neues Ganse-Spiel. (Five styles.) 
Allerneuestes Ganse-Spiel. (Two styles.) 
Neues Wettrennen-Spiel (33). Another style (61). 
Neues deutsches Flaggen-Spiel (100). 
Neues Reise-Spiel mit Hindernissen (70). 
Neuestes Post- und Reise-Spiel (44). 
Miiller- und Schornsteinfegergeselle auf der Wanderschafft (42). 
Allerneuestes Lotterie-Spiel (55). 
Kaiser-Spiel (30). 
Neues Ginse-Spiel; Fuchs du hast die Gans gestohlen (65). 
Kriegs-Spiel (70). 
Robinson-Spiel (34). 
Schulze und Miiller’s Wettreise durch Afrika (48). 
Blumen-Spiel. 
Affen-Spiel (63). 
Neues-Affen-Spiel (63). Another style (54). 
Neuestes Affen-Spiel (100). Another style (63). 
Wer will schwarzer Peter werden (70). 
Eisenbahn-spiel (70). Another style (36). 
Neues Gliicks-Spiel (100). 
Das Vogelschiessen (29). 
Der Seefahrer (25). 
Die Fuchsjagd. 
Das Matrosen-Spiel (40). Neues Matrosen-Spiel (32). 
Die Reise um die Welt (41). 
Das Jagd-Spiel (41). 
Allerneuestes Wettrenn-Spiel (100). 
Neues Eisenbahn- und Dampfchifffahrts-Spiel (36). 
Luft-ballon-Spiel (35). 
Touristen-Spiel (36). 
Allerneuestes Kriegs-Spiel (45). 
Das Turnier-Spiel. 
Hanswurst Spiel (32). 
Neues Schwarzer Peter-Spiel (70). 
Neuestes Jagd-Spiel (35). 
Jagd-Spiel (36). 
Wéolker-Spiel (25). 
Neues Hintz- und Peter-Spiel (85). 
Hasen-Spiel (63). 
Neues Hasen-Spiel (73). 
Die Sonntags-Jager (63). 
Pferdebahn-Spiel (36). 
Die Menagerie (25). 
Neues Bank-Spiel (100). 


FRENCH. 


Jeu de l’oie, renouvélé des Grecs. (Twelve styles.) 
Le Tour du Monde (46). 
Grand jeu du pigeon voyageur. (Map of France.) 
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Grand jeu Franco-Russe (63). 
Jeu de la chasse (50). 
[Nameless], represents deep-sea fisheries. 
Jeu du Juif-Errant (63). (Two styles.) 
Jeu des mystéres de Paris (63). 
Grand jeu du Sorcier (63). 
Jeu des Rois de France (63). (Two styles.) 
Jeu moral et instructif (63). (Two styles.) 
Jeu des Nations (12). 
Jeu de l’ armée Frangaise. 
Jeu du conscrit (63). 
Jeu de la marine (63). | 
Jeu du petit voyageur (63). 
Jeu du chemin-de-fer (63). 
Jeu du soldat (63). 
Jeu militaire (63). 
Jeu historique dela France militaire (63). 
Jeu des courses de chevaux. 
Grand jeu du pont terrible (52). 
Grand jeu de l’amour (40). 

DUTCH. 


Post en Reisspel (36). 
Wedrennen. 
Spoorweg-Spel (36). 
Riddertoornooi (36). 
Roeiwedstrijd (36). 
Robinson-Spel (30). 
Belegerings-Spel (29). 
Vossen-en Ganzenspel (50). 
Luchtballonspel (39). 
Paardentramspel (63). 
Reis door Europa (36). 
Regatta-Spel (36). 


DANISH. 


Allernyeste Gaasespil (100). 
SWEDISH. 
Nya Gasspelet (100). 
ITALIAN. 
Giuoca dell’ oca. (Nine styles in colors and six in black and white (90).) 
I] nuovo giuoco dell’ oca (90). ) 
ae La lanterna magica (73). 
Giuoco istruttivo per l’insignamento pratico della Geografiaelementare. (Map of 
Italy.) | 
Il Giro del mondo (80). | 
Giuoco del barone (77). 
Giuoco Sport. 
Giuoco dell’ amore e dell’ imeneo (80). 
La battaglia del ’48. 
Giuoco del Tramway. 


ENGLISH. 


The New Royal Game of Goose ; 63 spaces arranged on the body of a goose. 
Tee-to-tum. 
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Upidee, a race game (85). 
Race game (100). 
The Sociable Snake. 
AMERICAN. 


The Mansion of Happiness. 

Life’s Mishaps. 

Lost in the Woods. 

Innocents Abroad. 

From the Log Cabin to the White House. 

The Travellers’ Map Game. To Chicago. 

Round the World with Nelly Bly (73 days). 

The District Messenger Boy. 

The World’s Fair Game. | 
The wide distribution of this game and the large number of vari- 

ants constantly being produced attests its great popularity ; I have 

observed that in those countries where the governments conduct 

lotteries, and a spirit of gambling is rife, the popularity is greatest, 

and its cheap styles place it within reach of the poorest children. 

Thus it takes the form of an education, leading children to become 

familiar with the principles of the lottery and preparing them for 

the higher methods so profitable to the Crown and the State, but so 


demoralizing to the people. 


Henry Carrington Bolton. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


PIGMENTS USED BY CHILDREN IN THEIR PLay.— From an interesting 
article on childish sports with plants and flowers, entitled “‘ Nature’s Play- 
things,” by Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, of Cambridge, Mass., contained in the 
“Evening Transcript,” Boston, Mass., April 6, 1895, we extract the follow- 
ing paragraphs : — 

“One of the most widely spread and most fascinating play-labors among 
children is the making of inks or paints. The common pigweed (Chenofo- 
dium album) was very commonly used in our neighborhood to make a 
feeble green liquid. I don’t remember that we ever really used it or 
attempted to use it, but I well recall gathering the leaves, tying up a hand- 
ful of them at a time in a cloth and bruising them between two stones until 
by moistening the whole and squeezing we could obtain a small quantity of 
pale green juice. I have worked hours at a time at this pounding, squeez- 
ing, straining, and bottling to secure a small vial of the ‘ink,’ and felt at 
the end as if I had been successfully and usefully employed. I wonder if 
with the laying aside of childish things we always leave off the manufacture 
of pigweed ink? Pokeberry juice made a much richer ink and with less 
trouble, but on account of the reputed poisonous character of the empur- 
pled fruit it was not very popular. Now and then some daring country 
schoolboy or girl did cautiously secure enough pokeberry ink to paint on 
the fly-leaf of a schoolbook a much conventionalized raceme of berries that, 
I fancy, was meant to picture the fruit from which the limner derived his 
color. I never saw the design elsewhere or done otherwise than with the 
juice pressed from the somewhat despised pokeberry. Children generally 
are as fond of staining their hands and faces brown with walnut juice as 
were the charmingly natural young dwellers in ‘A Boy’s Town.’ The 
orange paint yielded by the roots of the bloodroot leads more boys to seek 
the plant than do the fleeting flowers, white beyond the white of most blos- 
soms. A boy fortunate enough to possess a piece of red ochre, commonly 
known as keel, in my day a thing of almost priceless value in the schoolboy 
market, could manage any decoration calling for red or orange without the 
trouble of digging fresh bloodroot. He who had a bit of keel, however 
small, in his pocket had a treasure. I don’t know why it was such a rarity. 
Any gravel bed was likely to supply the boy who sought the crude material, 
and every farmer who kept a crayon of the bought article for marking his 
sheep, for keeping tally at threshing time or for unexpected reckonings in 
the barn, where a board or the side of the barn served for slate, might 
easily have enriched his boys with a fragment of the coveted pigment.” 

VIoLET Ficuts. — Mrs. Bergen proceeds to give an account of this 
pastime, which we have not before seen fully explained. 

“What armies of blue violets are annually sacrificed by little people in 
the ‘ violet-fights.’ Two children provide themselves with a goodly pile of 
these flowers, which they have purposely plucked with long stems, each 
combatant holds his posy by the stem, the two spurs are interlocked, then 


| 

| 
| 
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the children simultaneously jerk the stems and off comes one or the other 
violet head. Once in a great while the two heads fall, so evenly matched 
in resistance are they. Usually, however, one conquers the other, the flow- 
erless stem is replaced by a fresh one from the pile, and the flower battle 
goes on. Occasionally a soldier is so valiant and successful, as to lay low 
the heads of as many as a hundred or two of his enemies, but sooner or 
later he too is numbered with the beautiful slain. I am glad to have 
known of a few little girls who were too humane to take part in this ruth- 
less play. The pastime is not only common among children throughout 
the United States and Canada, but is a familiar childish amusement in 
Japan, and a friend found that the same play was known to Indian children 
in the summer encampment at York Beach, Maine. ‘The little red children 
say that the one whose violet conquers will be a great man. The Ononda- 
gas have a name for violets which interpreted means ‘two heads entan- 
gled,’ referring to the flower game.” 

Poppy SHows. — The following also is new, so far as we know. Al- 
though one would imagine that these common sports would long ago have 
been noted. 

“A few strokes with pen and ink on the golden disk of an ox-eye daisy 
with some snipping of the white ray flowers and out comes a baby or an 
old lady, as you will, in white ruffled cap with smooth strings.: 

“Children sometimes make boats out of peapods. The pod is split along 
the midrib and held open by little sticks placed crosswise like thwarts. 
The craft is then manned with boatmen each made from two peas, one for 
the head and one for the body, held together by slender sticks, and with 
other sticks serving as very stiff arms and legs. 

“What pretty wreaths we made of the pink or white phlox (Lady Wash- 
ington we called it) the scarlet honeysuckle, or other tubular flowers, and 
pressed in our school-books. The dazzling blue larkspur blossoms were 
also linked into circles and made bright splashes in geography or grammar. 

“The experience of what little girls call a ‘poppy show’ was not num- 
bered among my own personal joys. A friend once gave me the following 
account of these brilliant spectacles: ‘I possessed two pieces of glass, 
very nearly of a size, between which I used to place fallen poppy petals, in 
lovely kaleidoscopic patterns. I had to hold the glasses together very 
tightly not to spoil the pattern by letting them slip. When several little 
girls had gathered their poppy shows together on a board we used to chant 
when any one passed : — 


Pinny, pinny, poppy show, 
Give me a pin and I'll let you know. 


I don’t know that any one ever accepted the enticing invitation. We varied 
the show at other seasons with different flowers, whole geranium blossoms 
or spirea or apple-blossom petals, and many others, but we always called 
them poppy shows and sung the same rhyme. Some girls carried their 
poppy shows to school and passed them along under the desks. Other 
children gave their display in their barns, and one girl I knew had a tent 
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in which her show was beautifully hidden from a pinless public. It was as 
exciting as going to a play to lift the flap and gaze upon the revealed splen- 
dors behind the screen.’ 

““* Peep shows’ the English country children call these prim little floral 
displays, or ‘ penny peep shows,’ since a penny is the fee asked for a sight 
of the small bouquets or baskets of flowers made from dissected blossoms 
set under a piece of glass and shown off against a background of white 
paper.” 

Other childish practices which Mrs. Bergen has made the subject of 
remark are whistling on grass-blades, making trombones of the prickly leaf- 
stalks of the pumpkin, stringing horse-chestnuts or dogwood berries, 
matching the striped blades of ribbon, blowing up into pouches the thick 
leaves of the garden sedum, stringing dandelion stems and ox-eyed daisies. 

NomINiEs. — We continue citations from an article contained in the 
“London Globe,” April 28, 1890 [see p. 81]. 

Nature, in most of her aspects, is greeted with certain formulas. Aubrey, 
in his “ Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme ” (1686-1687), says : — 


Little children have a custome when it raines to sing or charme away the raine ; 
thus they all join in a chorus and sing thus, viz.: “ Raine, raine, goe away, come 
againe a Saterday.” I have a conceit that this childish custom is of great anti- 
quity, yt it is derived from ye Gentiles. 


The rhyme varies but little to-day, the most distinct variants being : — 


Rain on the green grass, and rain on the tree, 
And rain on the housetop, but not upon me, 


The children of Morley, Cheshire, say : — 


It rains, it rains, it patters i? th’ docks, 
Mobberley wenches are washing their smocks. 


There are other local examples. In Oxfordshire, the rainbow is thus 
spoken : — 
Rainybow, rainybow, cock up your feather, 
Please, God Almighty, send us good weather. 


The lines beginning, “ Snow, snow faster, Come again at Easter,’’ are 
familiar in our great towns now. Near Leeds the jingle goes : — 


Snow, snow faster, Bull, bull faster, 
Awd women picking geese, Sending feathers down to Leeds. 


In the north of England this couplet is said during a thunderstorm : — 
Rowley, Rowley, Rattleybags, Take the lasses and leave the lads. 


Of general nominies the following are perhaps most worthy of remark : — 

At Huddersfield when a boy sneezes any near companion says, “ Say 
your nominy.” The sneezer then exclaims, “ Bob Wood ” (cloth, etc.), and 
touches the article he mentions, continuing : — 


| 
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Julius Caesar made a law, 
Augustus Cesar signed it, 
That every one that made a sneeze, 
Should run away and find it. 
He then whistles, though some whistle before. 
There are certain moral laws with regard to playtime, and these are 
perpetuated in rhyme : — 
Chiff-chaff, never change again 
As long as the world stands. Amen. 


— is a formula in Leicestershire and Shropshire solemnly ratifying an ex- 
change of property. To give a present and desire its return is a heinous 
offence : — 

Give a thing, Seek a thing — 

The old man’s gold ring: 

Lie butt, lie ben, Lie among the dead men. 


The old man referred to is the devil, and he is supposed to be the lord of 
the envious one, his actions, and the property. There are several ver- 
sions :— 

Give a thing and take again, And you shall ride in hell’s wain, 
or:— 

Give a thing, and take a thing, A naughty man’s plaything. 
Cotegrave, in his “ Dictionnaire of the French and English Tongues ” (1632), 
gives a version of the under verb Refirer, and calls it a “ triviall ” proverb. 

In the Midlands a solemn engagement between youngsters of like sex is 
clinched thus. They link the little fingers of their right hands saying : — 


Ring-finger, blue bell, Tell a lie, go to hell. 
If either party fails to fulfil the promise, the little finger will divulge. To 


annex the property of another at certain seasons seems to be quite in order 
when prefaced by a formula. As example :— 


Tops are in, Spin "em agin — 
gives a player safe conduct, so to speak, but 
Tops are out, Smuggin’ about, 


is a hint to the player to guard his own, “ smuggin’ ” meaning in the north- 
ern counties legitimate dealing when games are out of season. To take 
another’s plaything is a recognized right, if ' 

Number, number nine, this hoop’s (etc.) mine 
be said, and the rights of property are considered to have been duly 
observed if the toy be returned with the phrase : — 


Number, number ten, take it back again. 


The list could be extended here, and by a traveller, or through research ; 
for the old scholars were very anxious to preserve these wild flowers of 
native lore, as showing the color of local life, and giving forth the aroma of 
primitive culture. No apology is needed, therefore, for their appearance 
here, 
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Be bow bended, my story ’s ended. 

If you don’t like it, you may mend it; 
A piece of pudden for telling a good un, 
A piece of pie for telling a lie. 


Editor's Note. — With regard to rhymes given on p. 83, it may be remarked 
that the formula “ Lucy Locket lost her pocket ” is familiar in America, as 
belonging to a childish game, but is not understood to refer to a flower. 
In the rhyme “ Snail, snail, come out of your hole,” the word “snail ”’ has 
been substituted for the original “mole” the formula having once been 
employed as part of a rite, originally of sacred processional character, 
intended to expel field-mice. (See vol. v. p. 23.) The transition to a new 
land has injuriously affected the original simplicity of these survivals, so 
delightfully illustrating the close connection of man and nature ; but prob- 
ably an interesting paper could be written on American childish formulas 
by any one possessing the requisite patience and observation. 


CouRTSHIP FORMULAS OF SOUTHERN NEGROES. — The “ Southern Work- 
man,” Hampton, Va., for January, 1895, contains the following interesting 
addition to our knowledge of these formulas, first noted in this Journal (vol. 
vii. p. 147). 

1. Dear lady, I come down on justice an’ qualification to advocate de 
law condemnin’ de lady dat was never condemn befo’ — not dat I’se gwine 
to condemn you, but I can condemn many odders. 

2. Kin’ lady, went up on high gum an’ came down on little Pe de, 
where many goes but few knows. 

Kin’ lady, are yo’ a standin’ dove or a flyin’ lark? Would you decide 
to trot in double harness, and will you give de mos excrutish pleasure 
of rollin’ de wheels of de axil, accordin’ to your understandin’? If not my 
tracks will be col’ an’ my voice will not be heard aroun’ your do! I would 
bury my tomahawks an’ dwell upon de subtell of mos’ any T. 

4. Kin’ lady, ef I was to go up between de heavens an’ de yearth an drop 
down a grain of wheat over ten acres of land an’ plow it up wid a rooster 
fedder, would you marry me? 

5. Good miss, ef dere was a beautiful bloom, how could you get it wid- 
out reachin’, sendin’, walkin’, or goin’ at it? (Answer: Get it by love.) 

6. Kin’ lady, s’pose you was to go ’long de road an’ meet a pet rabbit, 
would you take it home an’ call it a pet o’ yourn ? 

7. Good lady, ef you was to come down de riber an’ you sawa red stran’ 
o’ thread, black o’ white, which one would you chose to walk on? (In the 
answer, the color of the thread given is the color of the man she would 
accept.) 

8. Oh, good kin’ lady, kin you go up ’twix’ heaven an’ de yarth an’ bring 
me a blue morena wid a needle an’ thread in it? 

g. Kin’ lady, since I have been trav’lin’ up hill, valley, an’ mountain, I 
nebber seed a lady dat suit my fancy mo’ so den you does. Now is you a 
towel dat had been spun, or a towel dat had been woven? (Answer: If 
spun, single.) 


| | 
| 
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10. Good lady, I was in a garden in my dream, an’ I saw de lovelies’ 
table, an’ on de table was a fine cake an’ a glass of wine, an’ a beautiful 
lady was walkin’ in de garden, and you were de lady. If you saw a peas 
hull in de garden which one would you choose, one wid one pea in it or a 
hull full of peas. (Answer: The hull with one pea is a single man, the hull 
full of peas is a widower with children.) 

11. Good lady, ef I was to give you a handkerchief to wash an’ iron, 
how would you do it widout water or iron? (Answer: Iron it with love.) 

The foregoing are from Miss Portia Smiley, Calhoun, Alabama ; those 


_ which follow are added by members of the Folk-Lore Society in Hampton. 


Are you a rag on the bush or a rag off the bush? (Answer: If a rag on 
the bush, free, if off, engaged.) 

I saw three ships on the water, one full-rigged, one half-rigged, and one 
with no rigging at all. Which would you rather be? (Full rigged, married ; 
half-rigged, engaged ; no rigging, single.) 

Sometimes the girl wishes to find out her friend’s intentions. J sa, it 
may be done without loss of dignity through the following circumlocu- 
tion : 

“‘ Suppose you was walkin’ by de side o’ de river an’ dere was three ladies 
in a boat, an’ dat boat was overturned, which lady would you save, a tall 
lady or a short lady or a middle-sided lady ? ” 

If the young man declares his desire to save a lady corresponding in 
height to his questioner, she may rest assured that his intentions are seri- 
ous. He may perhaps add the following tender avowal : — 

“ Dear miss, ef I was starvin’ an’ had jes one ginger-cake, I would give 
you half, an’ dat would be de bigges’ half.” 

Should a girl find herself unable to understand the figurative speech of 
her lover, she may say, “ Sir, you are a huckleberry beyond my persimmon,” 
and may thus retire in good form from a conversation in which her readi- 
ness in repartee has not been equal to her suitor’s skill in putting senti- 
mental questions. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN FoLK-LoreE Society. — The announcement 
has been made that the third volume of the Memoirs would consist of a 
collection of Current Superstitions, made by Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen. As 
this volume, however, is not yet ready for the press, it will be replaced by a 
collection of “ Bahama Songs and Stories,” made by Professor Charles L. 
Edwards, of the University of Cincinnati. An interesting feature of this 
volume will be the melodies of the songs, forty in number, written by Pro- 
fessor Edwards, from recitations in the Bahamas. These melodies are 
exceedingly characteristic, in many cases very beautiful, and a considerable 
addition to our knowledge of negro folk-music in America. The relation 
of this Bahama music to that of the Southern States of the Union, with 
which it closely corresponds, presents interesting problems. The Bahamas 
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were in part settled by American Tories, or Loyalists, who carried over 
their slaves, and it may have been in this way that arose the resem- 
blance observed in the countries between which at present little inter- 
course exists. The volume will be provided with an Introduction and illus- 
trations. 


SuUPERSTITIOUS EXPLANATION OF PATCHES OF WaRM Arr. — Local strata 
of warm air only a few yards in extent may often be noticed on a summer’s 
evening. According to May A. Waring, the negroes of South Carolina 
believe that such a stratum “indicates the presence of a ‘ sperrit.’” (Jour. 
Am. Folk-Lore, vol. vii. p. 319-) 

The change of temperature in this case is so striking that it would seem 
quite a suitable subject for a folk-lore explanation. A slight search of 
the literature has not, as yet, brought to light any parallels. A friend 
tells me of an Irish coachman, living near Boston, who thinks that such a 
stratum of air indicates the presence of the devil, or is in some way related 
to his satanic majesty, and always crosses himself, and neither breathes nor 
speaks in passing through it. 

George W. Moorehouse. 


SUPERSTITION RELATING TO THE COLOR OF Horses. — An early number 
of the English “ Folk-Lore Journal” reports the following superstition in 
regard to the value of horses as current in Lanarkshire : — 

If he has one white foot buy him, 
If he has two you may try him, 
If he has three look shy at him, 
But if he has four go by him. 


A variant of this rhyme I heard many times in childhood, and it was im- 
pressed on my mind by an excellent horse which completely disapproved 
the universal application of the test. 

One white foot try him, 

Two white feet buy him, 

Three white feet deny him, 

Four white feet and a white nose, 

Take off his skin and throw him to the crows. 


The transposition of “try ” and “buy” is noticeable and may be an error 
which has occurred in transmission from one generation to another. 

Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., reports the last lines of this rhyme in his “ First 
Contribution to the Folk-Lore of Philadelphia and Vicinity.” (Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., July to December, 1888.) 


Four white feet and a white nose, 
Throw him to the crows. 
[See “ Folk-Lore Journal ” (London), vol. ii. p. 106, for variants from Scot- 


land. | 
George W. Moorehouse. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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SPEECH OF CHILDREN.— Facts of speech development in children are 
interesting and suggestive, whether we believe we can make out any actual 
stages of correspondence to culture epochs or not. The important réle 
that Mr. Horatio Hale assigns to children in the origination of different 
linguistic stocks shows the necessity for the philologist to consider and take 
account of the facts. From the standpoint of the school, much is to be 
hoped from a knowledge of the facts of early development as bearing on 
and indicating the proper course for later treatment of reading, writing, 
and all linguistic studies. The central position assigned the study of lan- 
guage in nearly every curriculum makes it a cardinal problem for pedagogy. 

But where are these facts? Every father, mother or other person who 
has the opportunity of daily observation of one or more young children is 
able to collect such facts. By so doing and codperating together we may 
soon have a mass of material that will serve us as a basis for systematic 
knowledge. The following points are suggested for observation : — 

I. Note down as fully as possible from day to day all vocal sounds, ori- 
ginal or acquired, made by the child. Note carefully such as are made 
when the baby is pleased, uncomfortable, afraid, angry, or the like, but do 
not neglect to note also, all vowels, consonants, or syllables, uttered as 
mere play and without his attaching any meaning to them. These sounds 
are exceedingly difficult to represent. Whenever you are in doubt as to 
which of two letters to use to represent the sound, give both. Has such 
babble much or little intonation, emphasis, or expression? [Illustrate and 
describe it. Give any instances of sounds made in this way which the 
child later loses the power to pronounce. When did the child first show 
pleasure in music or singing? Does he make any attempt to imitate or 
improvise ? 

II. Describe the very beginning of his use of words, Give as many as 
possible of his earliest expressions. 

III. Put down as full as possible a vocabulary of the words he uses. Do 
this at different times, say at intervals of four to six months while he is 
learning to speak Always spell phonetically and mark vowels, and accent 
to indicate the child’s pronunciation. Add phrases illustrating the use of 
the words. Be particular to get as many of the origina/ words the child 
invents as possible, and describe the circumstances of their use. Where 
they have several meanings, give all of them, with illustrative phrases. 

IV. Wherever two or more little children have been together much and 
have formed a language of their own, give as complete account of the cir- 
cumstances as you can, stating whether the children are precocious or 
backward, imitative or originative in other ways, have good or bad memory 
for words, have learned their mother tongue or not, and any other facts 
bearing on the subject. Give as full a vocabulary of the language as you 
can get, note as many of the expressions and conversations in it as you can 
gather. Be careful not to suggest meanings to the children. Relate how 
you learned their language and discovered the meanings they attached to 
the words. If you can account for the derivation of any of the words, 
please send such explanations. Reminiscent accounts of your own child- 
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hood in which such language was used, together with your experience in 
changing from it to English will be gratefully received. 

V. Note all onomatopoetic words, together with explanations of their 
origin. 

VI. Describe all gestures made by the children in expressing themselves, 
particularly such as they use to eke out their meagre vocabulary. 

VII. Note all words or expressions illustrating mistakes or originalities 
in grammar, such as “goed” for “ went,” “I want she to come off of there,” 
etc., illustrating the child’s way of reasoning about declensions, inflection, 
order of words, and syntax. 

Always state age, sex, and nationality of the child, and describe in brief 
his surroundings at home. Be as accurate and detailed as you can, and 
describe only what you have yourself seen or heard at first hand. Add 
any other points not mentioned above, if you choose. Do not let the child 
know that he is being noted; only his spontaneous doings are wanted, 
since self-consciousness spoils the record as much as it does the child. Put 
down the notes at the time of observation, or as soon after as possible. 

The writer of this notice is engaged in the study of language, and wishes 
to correlate results obtained from a study of diseases of the language 
functions with information obtained along the above lines of observation 
on children. Any reports of observations on any of, these points will there- 
fore be sure to be made use of and acknowledgment of source of informa- 
tion will be accorded in any publication of results. 


Dr. Herman T. Lukens. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


RHYME RELATING TO A ScoLp.— The following doggerel was formerly 
sung by a nurse to children in Virginia : — 


Thimble’s scolding wife lay dead, 
Heigho! says Thimble. 
“ My dearest duck is defunct in bed. 
Death has cabbaged her. Oh she’s fled!” 
With a rowley powley gammon and spinage, 
Heigho! says Thimble. 


Thimble buried his wife that night, 
Heigho! says Thimble. 
“T grieve to sew up my heart’s delight 
With her diamond ring on her finger tight !” 
With a rowley powley gammon and spinage, 
Heigho! says Thimble. 


To cut off her finger and steal the ring 
Soon came the Sexton. 
She sat up on end and gave him a fling, 
Saying, “ D—n you, you dog, you shall do no such thing.” 
With a rowley powley gammon and spinage, 
Heigho! says Thimble. 


She stalked to the house and raised a great din. 
Heigho! says Thimble. 
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He looked from the casement and said with a grin, 
“ You are dead, dearest duck, and I can’t let you in.” 
With a rowley powley gammon and spinage, 
Heigho! says Thimble. 
Randolph Meikiecham. 
ALBEMARLE Co., VA. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


BALTIMORE BRANCH. — 4fril, 1895. The meeting took place at the 
house of Mrs. John D. Early, 711 Park Avenue. Dr. Wood, the President, 
gave an account of the variants of Cinderella, with mention of the work of 
Miss Cox. He called attention to variants not contained in the book, in 
circulation among American negroes. Dr. Kirby Smith related a folk-tale 
of the hare and the sun. The following are the officers of this Branch: 
President, Dr. Henry Wood; Vice-President, Miss Elizabeth T. King; 
Secretary, Miss Annie Weston Whitney; Council, Dr. Henry M. Hurd, 
Dr. Bloomfield, Dr. Kirby Smith, Mr. Zacharias, Mrs. Waller Bullock, 
Miss Mary Worthington Milnor, Mrs. John C. Wrenshall, Miss Mary W. 
Minor. 


Boston Brancu. — February 15. The monthly meeting was held at 
the house of Mrs. Everett Morss, 303 Marlborough Street, Professor F. W. 
Putnam presiding. After the record of the previous meeting had been 
read and approved, the chief paper of the evening was presented by Miss 
Ellen Chase of Brookline, on “ Syrian Charms, especially with reference to 
the Evil Eye.” Miss Chase’s paper was the result of observations made 
during a recent visit to Syria, and was illustrated with specimens of charms 
and amulets collected in the course of travel. Mr. V. R. Gandhi of Bom- 
bay made remarks in relation to philosophical ideas prevailing in India in 
respect to this superstition. Several songs and ballads were also rendered 
by guests of the Branch. 

March 15. A public meeting was held in Steinert Hall, the President 
in the chair. Professor Putnam introduced Mr. Frizzell, Director of the 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., who gave an interesting account of the 
studies in negro folk-lore undertaken by the Hampton Folk-Lore Society. 
The paper of the evening was by Captain R. R. Moten, of the Hampton 
School, on “ Negro Folk-Songs,” with musical illustrations by a quintette 
of Hampton Students. After the conclusion of the paper, the subject of 
negro music was discussed, remarks being made by Miss Charlotte Hawes, 
Mrs. Emily Selinger, and Mr. Arthur Foote. The presentation of the 
songs was greatly enjoyed. 

April tg. The Boston Branch met at the house of Mrs, N. B. Allen, 
477 Commonwealth Avenue. Mr. Dana Estes, Vice-President of the 
Branch presiding. Miss Mary A. Owen of St. Joseph, Mo., presented a 
paper on the social condition and the ideas and customs of the Kickapoo 
Indians now living in Nebraska. 
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Miss Owen brought a fine collection of wearing apparel and objects of 
art made by these Indians, exhibiting a remarkable degree of skill in the 
use of metals, beads, and textile fabrics. Miss Owen’s paper contained a 
great deal of new information in regard to this small and gradually expir- 
ing tribe, especially as to the peculiar religious beliefs and practices which 
have recently arisen among them. 

Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE BRANCH. — february 5. The meeting was held at the house 
of Miss Yerxa, 37 Lancaster Street. Mr. F. S. Arnold gave an account of 
his experiences among Gypsies in the Eastern United States. The dialect 
of American Gypsies, having lost its terminations, has taken on English 
endings, and adopted many English words. The only numerals retained 
are such as express our currency. Family relations are strong. As the 
women generally support the family by fortune-telling, begging, and the 
like, they have the first voice in family matters. This importance of woman 
has given rise to the expression “ Gypsy Queen.” Romany folk-lore has 
suffered so much from contact with civilization that it is now scarcely dif- 
ferent from that of the more ignorant class of Americans. During winter 
New England Gypsies go south, or take houses in towns. Traditional 
English ballads, still sung, were read by Miss Hopkinson, and ballads and 
old songs traditionally preserved were sung by Miss Decrow. 

March 5. The meeting was held at the house of Miss Shaler, 25 Quincy 
Street. Mad. Sigridr Magnusson of Cambridge, England, spoke on “ The 
Folk-Lore and Superstitions of Iceland.” 

Particularly mentioned was the belief that certain families are closely 
followed by the family ghost ; the history of one of the latter, named Mori, 
was described. Other ghosts have similar histories. 

Aprilg. The meeting was at the house of Miss Child, 67 Kirkland 
Street. Mr. W. W. Newell gave an address on “ The Holy Grail.” The 
speaker devoted his remarks to an examination of the different symbolic 
interpretations which the legend had been made to bear; of these he men- 
tioned the modern treatment by Tennyson, and two mediaval forms of 
the cycle, as connected with the names respectively of Perceval and of 
Galahad. In his opinion the entire cycle was of literary origin, and rested 
on no traditional roots going back before the twelfth century. 


MontTreaL Brancu. — The April meeting of the Montreal Branch of 
the American Folk-Lore Society was held at the residence of Professor 
Penhallow, 215 Milton Street. The Honorary President, Professor Pen- 
hallow, occupied the chair. 

The essayist of the evening, Mr. Watson Griffin, read a paper on “ Mic- 
mac Wonder-Men.” Mr. Griffin stated that most of the Micmac legends 
relate to the wonderful achievements of Wonder-Men endowed with super- 
natural powers, of these the chief were Glooscap and Kitrpooseagunow, 
he related several picturesque tales illustrating the powers and peculiarities 
supposed to be possessed by these marvellous beings. As the Micmacs 
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are rapidly dying out, any information concerning their faiths and beliefs 
is of genuine value. 

After some discussion on Mr. Griffin’s very excellent paper, Professor 
Penhallow read a number of Japanese proverbs which he had collected 
while residing in Japan. As some of them were read in Japanese, some 
idea could be gained of the sound of the language, and the peculiar tone 
used by the people in reading. The members were interested in find- 
ing that in almost every instance proverbs conveying exactly the same 
meaning could be found in our own tongue. Professor Penhallow also 
read a charming little Japanese-folk-tale, called “ The ashes that made the 
Trees bloom.” 

Professor Penhallow was appointed delegate to represent the Club at the 
meeting of the Royal Society of Canada, to be held May 15. 

After partaking of Mrs. Penhallow’s hospitality the meeting adjourned. 

Blanche L. Macdonell, Secretary. 


New ORLEANS. — Yanuary, 1895. The Annual Meeting of the Louis- 
iana Society was held at Tulane Hall, Professor Fortier presiding. 

The President introduced the lecturer of the evening, Mr. R. G. Hali- 
burton, Q. C., F. R. G. S., ete., who had chosen for his subject, “ Vestiges 
of a Primitive Calendar in our Festivals and Folk-Lore.” 

Mr. Haliburton, in the course of a few prefatory remarks, said that the 
subject of festivals had been a lifelong study with him, and although he 
had long since printed privately a monograph on the subject, he had not 
published it, but much of it had been published by the ex-astronomer royal 
for Scotland. Festivals and folk-lore, the lecturer said, tell a tale which 
monuments cannot reveal, and are like geological fossils or records of the 
early past of our race. 

Here, referring to a chart which he had drawn upon the blackboard, the 
lecturer explained it as follows : — 


Augus 


A and B represent the autumnal and vernal equinoxes and C and D the 
summer and winter solstices. The four months designated occupy the 
positions marked. 

If the solar year had been the original year, the year would have begun 
at one of the solstices or equinoxes, and if sun-worship had been the ori- 
ginal worship, the day would have unquestionably begun at either sunrise 
or sunset. Neither was the case, for the ancient years nearly always began 
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at one of the four months of February, May, August, or November, and the 
beginning of the day was not marked by the sun. 

We find that the great festivals of nations — savage and civilized — are 
for the most part held at or near the beginning of May or November, or 
in August or February —z. ¢. as far as possible from the solstices and 
equinoxes. The Egyptians, the lecturer said, began their year in August ; 
the Mexicans in February. The great feast of Isis of the Egyptians was 
in November, and the lesser feast at or near May Day, and the Eleusinian 
mysteries of the Greeks were held in February and August. The Per- 
sians began their year in November, and afterwards changed it to February. 
In November they still hold a festival, the Nouruz (the New Year’s day) 
of the Magi. The lecturer gave other instances of these four divisions 
being marked, especially amongst the Celts, who divided the year into two 
seasons — summer and winter — Belteine (May Day) and Summer’s End 
(Hallow Eve). They had also their “ Gule of August.” Hence these times 
so marked in calendars supply strong negative evidence that the primitive 
year could not have been solar. 

If the solar year was the primitive year, the day must have begun at sun- 
rise or sunset ; but the day generally begins at twilight. Among all primi- 
tive races their beginning the day at twilight, or at any rate not at sunrise 
or sunset, is strong negative ground for assuming that the solar year is of 
recent origin. 

The Bible went further than the utmost research of the archaeologist in 
declaring that “the evening and the morning were the first day.” ‘The 
primitive day of the Polynesians began not with the setting of the sun, but 
with starlight. This division remains to-day in primitive form in the folk- 
lore of the Mohammedans and Oriental Jews. 

While living in the Orient, Mr. Haliburton said he had a Jewish house- 
maid, who was most rigorous in her observation of the Sabbath, and from 
the time the first three stars appeared at the commencing of her Sabbath 
until the appearance of three stars the following evening marked the close 
of the day of rest, she would not light a lamp or kindle a fire. 

It was singular that while a given month should differ so in character 
in the varying latitudes of the earth, nearly all the people of all ages 
should have fixed their feasts and begun their years by the same months. 
Passing on to the Pleiades year, which was a progressive year, the lec- 
turer asked how we can account for so many races, north and south of the 
equator, holding feasts at similar times. ‘The clew to this mystery, he said, 
was supplied by the Pleiades year of savages. The Polynesians have two 
equal divisions of the year — “the Pleiades above,” for those stars are 
above the horizon in the evening from Halloween to May, and “the Plei- 
ades below,” for those stars are invisible from May Day to November at 
early evening. 

Censorinus, an ancient astronomer, says that the origin of the year of 
two seasons is lost in the midst of a profound antiquity. “Summer and 
winter, seed-time and harvest,” in the Mosaic narrative, point to this divi- 
sion of the year. 
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The lecturer said that the movements of the Pleiades will explain the 
dates of annual festivals. They disappear at May Day, and forty days 
afterwards reappear on the eastern horizon at sunrise, and feasts were held 
at these times. Our Lent was probably derived from the vernal period of 
sadness of forty days, which is to be met with among the Blackfeet and 
other tribes. The great feast of the Natchez and that of the Celts was at 
May Day. The Pleiades culminate at midnight in November, and at sun- 
set in February. 

In regard to the connection of the constellation with early cults, the lec- 
turer said that the Hottentot Bushmen believe that they are descended 
from the Pleiades, and the same belief existed among the Kiowas. The 
Great Kiowa can be seen in that constellation and some adjacent stars. 
The Great Father of the Abipones is also in the Pleiades. When he dis- 
appears they mourn him as dead, and when forty days later he reappears, 
they rejoice and dance. This is a widespread belief. When the Pleiades 
(in the Bull) disappear in the west, Scorpio is rising in the east. Hence 
Ormuzd, in Persian lore, is slain by Ahriman. The bull is killed by the 
scorpion. In Britain the beneficent bull is slain by the raven on the eve of 
May Day. Scorpio was sometimes the eagle ; sometimes the raven ; some- 
times the hare. “The Land of the Pleiades” of the Dyaks was a paradise 
to which a mortal climbed and from thence brought the knowledge of the 
arts of primitive life. 

In conclusion, the lecturer said that when the solar year was introduced 
everything in the early calendar was reversed. November had been “the 
month of the Pleiades,” but when the signs of the zodiac were introduced, 
the month of Taurus was not when its stars were to be seen, but when 
they were invisible, in May ; for the sun is in the sign then, and those stars 
cannot be seen at night. Hence the most helpless confusion was wrought, 
and the origin of mythology became a hopeless mystery. 

The Pleiades rise one day later in nearly seventy-one years, or one de- 
gree in seventy-two years, so that any attempt to definitely fix the dates of 
the year of the Pleiades by the solar year is necessarily futile, for one is a 
progressive year and the other fixed. He drew attention to the feast of 
the Pleiades in Prescott’s “ Mexico,” which took place in November, at 
the midnight culmination of those stars, and was held at the end of every 
fifty-two years period. 

The Pleiades year, being connected with the moon, might be called “the 
luni-sidereal year,” or rather “the /uni-Pleiades year.” 

As Mr. Haliburton sat down President Fortier asked him why it was 
that the Natchez Indians called their chief the “Great Sun” if they were 
not sun-worshippers. The answer was: “We call a great opera singer or 
actress a ‘star.’ Does it mean that we worship the stars?’ ” 

Mr. Haliburton in inclosing the above report, which is made up of 
those of the “ Times-Democrat ” and the “Picayune” of New Orleans, 


says :— 
“In Dr. Fewkes’ recent important paper on the ‘ New Fire Festival of the 
Tusayan Indians,’ which takes place in the middle of November, at the mid- 
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night culmination of the Pleiades, he says, ‘It seems evident that mot far 
JSrom midnight on the fourth day there was a secret ceremonial. . . during 
the new fire ceremony. Attention is called to the peculiar importance 
attached to the culmination of the Pleiades in determining the proper time 
for beginning certain rites, especially the invocation of the six world-quar- 
ter deities among the Tusayan Indians. I cannot explain its significance ; 
and why, of all stellar objects, this minute cluster of stars of a low magni- 
tude is more important than other stellar groups is not clear tome. Its 
culmination is however often used to determine the proper time to begin a 
sacred rite by night.’ 

“‘T subsequently drew his attention to the Year of the Pleiades, and to 
my researches on the subject. In his ‘ author’s edition’ of his paper he 
added the following note : — 

“Mr. R. G. Haliburton has collected many curious facts in relation to 
the Pleiades, and their position in determining the time of the celebration 
of primitive rites and ceremonies. Although I do not feel that I have a 
broad enough knowledge of the subject to discuss his theory, it is certainly 
a remarkable fact that this constellation plays such a prominent part in 
Tusayan ceremony, especially in the determination of the time for certain 
nocturnal rites which occur among those Indians.’ ” 


New York Brancu. — Wednesday, May 9. The meeting was held at 
the Waldorf Hotel, the President in the chair. Dr. Washington Matthews, 
U. S. A., gave the principal paper of the evening, relating to the songs used 
in Navajo rite-emyths. These were illustrated by the aid of the phono- 
graph. Dr. J. H. McCormick, of Washington, related a selection of tales 
and superstitions gathered among negroes in the vicinity of that city. The 
meeting was largely attended. The officers of this Branch for the current 
year are as follows: President, E. Francis Hyde; Vice-President, George 
Bird Grinnell ; Treasurer and Secretary, William Burnet Tuthill; Execu- 
tive Committee, Mrs. Henry Draper, Mrs. Mary J. Field, Mrs. E. Francis 
Hyde. In the course of the year, it is proposed to hold three meetings at 
the Hotel Waldorf, and one at the Museum of Natural History. At the 
meetings in the Hotel Waldorf, the members will be entertained after the 
reading of the paper for the occasion. 


WasHINGTON. — In February, arrangements were effected for holding 
three meetings, jointly conducted by the members of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, and of the Woman’s Anthropological Society, in 
which should be discussed subjects relating to folk-lore. The first of these 
meetings was held on April 9, the programme being as follows: Navajo 
Myths, Dr. Washington Matthews; Negro Folk-Stories, Mrs. Harriet 
Lane Johnston; Chinese Folk Maxims, Colonel Weston Flint. On April 
23, were presented papers on Plant Lore, Mrs. Deamans; Negro Voodoo- 
ism and Witchcraft, by Dr. J. H. McCormick. The third of the meet- 
ings was held on May 7, and included papers on Popular Superstitions, 
Dr. W. J. Hoffman; The Legends of the Dragon (Chinese), Mrs. E. P. 
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Cunningham. The meetings were considered successful, and were well 
attended. 


In Memoriam. — Among recent losses to the cause of sound learning 
are several which ought not to be passed over without mention in a journal 
devoted to the collection and study of traditions. 

Charles Candee Baldwin of Cleveland, Ohio, at the time of his death 
judge of the Circuit Court of Ohio, was one of those exceptional men who 
make the centre of all worthy energies and ennobling influences in the 
communities which are fortunate enough to possess them, and which are 
elevated and dignified by their presence. Professional eminence, the ut- 
most simplicity and unselfishness of character, an enthusiasm for intellec- 
tual pursuits, a bonhomie and gentleness which won universal love, such 
were the qualities, so rare in combination, which seemed to mark him out 
as a personage who ought, one day, to belong to the whole United States, 
and whose loss is the more bitter, the more do the fortunes of the Repub- 
lic, imperilled by ignorance and demagogism, demand that higher order of 
talent and virtue which his life illustrated. Judge Baldwin was one of the 
founders of the Western Reserve Historical Society, and at the time of his 
death its president. He was greatly interested in the American Folk-Lore 
Society, and one of the pleasantest recollections of the writer of this notice 
is of a visit to Cleveland, in which he presided at a meeting in its interest. 

Robert Henry Lamborn, by profession a man of business, but by choice 
also occupied in scientific and literary studies, is especially known through 
his generosity to American libraries and museums. His friends cannot 
say too much of the worthy qualities which made him a model of a high- 
minded citizen. 

In the last number was noticed the first volume of a work entitled “The 
Night of the Gods,” by John O'Neill of Faversham, England. The unex- 
pected decease of the writer may prevent the completion of the book. The 
abilities of Mr. O’Neill were devoted to the study of mythology and primi- 
tive thought, a study to which his self-sacrificing labors were given. 

W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


Tue First Nine Books OF THE DANISH History OF SAxo GRAMMATICUS, 
translated by OLIVER ELTON ; with some considerations on Saxo’s Sources, 
Historical Methods, and Folk-Lore, by FREDERICK YORK POWELL. Lon- 
don: David Nutt, 1894. Pp. cxxviii, 435. 


Mr. Elton’s translation of Saxo is a welcome gift to all students of my- 
thology and folk-lore. He has wisely confined himself to the first nine 
books, which deal with the heathen age in Denmark, and which are a 
treasure-house of traditions, manners and customs, myths and popular 
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tales. The version is satisfactorily executed. The florid luxuriance of 
Saxo’s Latinity is as different as possible from the somewhat je/une style of 
nineteenth century English, but Mr. Elton has happily resisted the tempta- 
tion to archaize. The ponderous leisureliness of the Danish worthy has, 
however, been successfully reproduced by the translator, who has, at the 
same time, managed to avoid being positively clumsy. 

The Introduction extends to almost one hundred and thirty pages. Mr. 
Elton himself writes the chapters on Saxo’s life, the literary history of his 
work, etc. In these he summarizes the chief results of modern scholar- 
ship in this domain, without attempting to contribute anything to the dis- 
cussion. The chapters contributed by Mr. York Powell are those to which 
the reader will turn with the most interest, and the student will oftenest 
recur. ‘These chapters are three in number: Section 7 (Folk-lore Index) ; 
Section 8 (Saxo’s Materials and Methods) ; Section 9 (Saxo’s Mythology). 
The Folk-lore Index will be of permanent value. Under eleven headings, 
— including, among others, Political Institutions, Customary Law, Social 
Life and Manners, Supernatural Beings, Folk-Tales, — Mr. Powell digests 
the material afforded by Saxo’s first nine books, with many excellent notes 
and comparisons of his own. ‘No attempt has been made,” we are told, 
“to supply full parallels from any save the most striking and obvious old 
Scandinavian sources, the end being to classify material more than to 
point out its significance of geographic distribution.” Still, a good many 
parallels are suggested, and, in general, the chapter performs more than it 
promises. 

It would be ungracious to examine microscopically a work of this kind, 
which makes no pretension to exhaustiveness or finality. One is rather 
inclined to accept gratefully what is offered, thankful that it is so much. 
Yet, after all, the recognized scholarship of Mr. Powell and his eminent 
position in the world of letters justify us in expecting a certain finish, even 
in parerga of this kind, and in this finish the chapter is conspicuously lack- 
ing. Many parallels are cited without references, allusion sometimes takes 
the place of plain statement, and there is an exasperatingly casual air to 
many of the notes. Here and there Mr. Powell is far too dogmatic. The 
students of the “ Corpus Poeticum Boreale” know how prone were both 
editors of that valuable but eccentric work to state as unshakable fact 
their own opinions on most points or their own theories on points before 
undiscussed. This fault is discernible in the chapters before us. “ Here- 
mod slew his messmates in his wrath, and went forth alone into exile,” says 
Mr. Powell, referring to a well-known crux in Béowulf. Perhaps so, but it 
would have been better to suggest that the passage in question is a battle- 
ground for opposing interpretations. In one particular Mr. Powell’s chap- 
ters are as exasperating as possible —in the form of proper names. The 
“Corpus Poeticum” was bad enough in this regard, but the present work 
is worse. Old Norse names appear in every conceivable garb. The only 
discoverable principle seems to be, to change them from the forms they 
have in Old Norse. There is not consistency. On one page we have 
Hedhin and Hogne (p. xcvi.), on another Hedhin and Hogne (p. ciii.). Much 
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of the difficulty comes from the learned Sfzelerei of anglicizing, which causes 
one of the many difficulties of using the “ Corpus Poeticum.” It is hard 
to understand why Mr. Powell should persist in transforming Old Norse 
names, for his practice with regard to Greek is precisely the opposite. He 
writes Kirke, and even Odusseus (but Polytherses !). 

The chapter on Saxo’s materials and methods is in part based on the 
investigations of Olrik, with whom, however, Mr. Powell does not in all 
instances agree. Interesting is the contention that Saxo did not make 
much use of Danish poems (p. c.). The chapter on mythology is of some 
importance, though too much under the spell of Rydberg’s ingenious sys- 
tematizing. Neither is so valuable to the student of folk-lore as section 
7, but both deserve careful study. 

G. L. Kittredge. 


THE MAN WHO MarrRIED THE MOON, AND OTHER PUEBLO INDIAN FOLK- 
Stories. By Cuarves F. Lummis. New York: The Century Company. 


1894. Pp. x, 239. 


Five years’ residence at the Tiwa pueblo of Isleta on the Rio Grande in 
New Mexico brought the author in such intimate contact with the natives 
that his knowledge of the Pueblos in general and of the Isleta tribe in par- 
ticular is extensive. The fact that the author found it agreeable to live so 
long among this people is a guaranty of his thorough appreciation of their 
mode of thought and of his friendly sympathy for their welfare, through 
which alone may successful work among a primitive people be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Lummis relates in all thirty-three tales, introduced by a description 
of these “ brown story-tellers and their country.” ‘The tales are not only of 
interest to the mythologist, but when carefully analyzed of much value to 
the student of the early history and ethnology of this fascinating quarter 
of the continent. For instance, a cursory examination of the work reveals 
an account of the aboriginal marriage custom of the Isletanos, and the form 
of initiation into one of the sacred medicine orders, the ceremonial circuit 
of east, north, west, and south, with their respective symbolic colors of 
white, blue, yellow, and red, being observed. We also learn that Isleta is 
one of two pueblos occupying to-day the site of three centuries and a half 
ago; that the men formerly did the weaving ; that arrow-heads and scalp- 
ing-knives were invented by the horned toad, who also introduced irriga- 
tion to mankind ; that Isleta boys must not smoke until they have taken 
a scalp and have thus proven their manhood ; that Isleta is the centre of 
the universe — a belief to which the Zufis also adhere with reference to 
their own domain ; that all hunters give the cacique a tenth of their game 
for his support ; that nearly all animals known to the Tiwa have a ceremo- 
nial and sacred name besides a common name ; that the houses and their 
contents belong to the women, the fields and other outside property to the 
men ; that the thunder is the sacred dance-rattle of the Tiwa gods, etc. 

Many similarities to Zufi mythology are shown in the collection of tales. 
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For example, in the Isleta Shee-p’ah-poon, or great “ Black Lake of Tears,” 
we recognize the Shipapulima of the Zujis as well as the Cibobe or Sipap 
of other Rio Grande villages. The Zufi Ahaiyuta and Matsailema are re- 
called to mind by the Queres O6-yah-wee and Maiw-Sahv, the Hero Twins 
of the Sun Father and Moon Mother, —characters which are indeed found 
throughout Pueblo, Apache, and Navajo mythology. The She-wo-nah or 
Storm King of the Queres reminds us of the godlike Shiwani of the Zuiis, 
and the “ Corn Maidens” are common to both these peoples. 

As already intimated, some of the tales are Queres, introduced into Isleta 
a generation ago by a hundred and fifty villagers from Acoma and Laguna, 
who were forced to abandon their own pueblos on account of the drought. 
One at least is of Tusayan origin. Several are undoubtedly modern ; 
among these are “ Honest Big Ears,” or why the burro strikes backward ; 
“The man who would n’t keep Sunday ” (an Indian fairy tale with a Chris- 
tian moral, the scene of the story being an ancient pueblo); “ The First of 
the Rattlesnakes,” in which goats play a prominent part; “The Feathered 
Barbers,” in which scissors figure, etc., etc. Others bear evidence of great 
antiquity, no indication of contact with white people appearing therein ; 
while others again are apparently ancient tales with intrusive references to 
goats, sheep, cheese, cats, wheat, and other relics of civilization. “ The 
Drowning of Pecos” bears every evidence of antiquity, yet the tale is 
known to be only half a century old. It is therefore impossible in many 
cases to determine where the ancient ends and the modern begins. 

Witchcraft, of course, plays a prominent rdle in many of the tales, 
Everything that is to the 4/¢ belongs to the sorcerers ; thus we are told 
that a witch, in playing hide-and-seek, hid under the left wing of a duck, 
and that a wizard, being found guilty, was shot through the left side. One 
whose eyes look red is regarded as a probable sorcerer, for witch-people 
are supposed not to sleep at night. The antitype of the prayer-plume- 
wand is the accursed stick of the witches, to which woodpecker feathers are 
appended. 

In “ Doctor Field Manse” it is learned that no folk-tales are told after 
the fourteenth of March, that is, between the Spring Medicine-making and 
the Fall Medicine-making in October, lest the Rattlesnake, who is at this 
season out of his hole, punish them for some slip of the tongue. 

Every folk-lorist who would gain a knowledge of Pueblo mythology 


should read this entertaining book. 
W. Hodge. 


THE Maponna or St. Luke; the Story of a Portrait. By [Mrs.] HEn- 
RIETTA IRVING Bo_ton. With an introductory letter by Daniel Hunt- 
ington, Ten full-page illustrations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York, 
1895. Pp. x, 127. 16mo. 


This work is not properly a study in folk-lore, but it contains a treasury 
of special information closely allied to it. The author has retold and an- 
alyzed the legends of St. Luke as the painter of a portrait of the Virgin 
Mary. The veteran artist of New York city, Mr. Daniel Huntington, 
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some time president of the National Academy, remarks in a prefatory note 
that the author has “ grouped the various legends and set them in compact 
order, clearly illustrating the true story without losing the poetry and sim- 
ple Christian feeling which lend such grace and charm to the subject. She 
has filled a gap in the history of Christian Art by tracing these legends 
back to their source, in a spirit harmonizing with the graphic truth and 
tenderness of St. Luke’s narrative of the early life of the Holy Mary and 
her Divine Child.” 

Of special folk-lore interest are the traditions relating to the founding of 
the Basilica of Sta. Maria Maggiore, and the adventures of Azavedo and 
his companions. The gracefully written book is illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of the portrait painted by St. Luke, and of pictures by several old 
masters who have delineated the Evangelist in the act of painting the 
Virgin ; these include works by Jean de Mabuse, Benedetto Buonfigli, 
Raphael, and Mignard. The little book is daintily bound in blue cloth. 


NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


In a discussion of the Creation Legend of Samoa, originally offered as a 
paper at a session of the “ Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde,” A. Bastian calls 
attention to the mass of philosophic ideas contained in this legend, and the 
manner in which the religious philosophy of civilized countries is paralleled 
in Samoan conceptions. The material is supplied by the works of Turner, 
Pratt, and the Royal Society of South Wales (1891) ; it is gratifying to be 
informed that an addition to Samoan printed literature is expected from 
Dr. Stiibel, German consul-general. In order to the comprehension of 
this mythology, it is most important to possess more extended texts, and 
also, what now completely fails, a knowledge of Samoan ceremonial and 
the relation of the myths to the rites. 

A longer treatise by the same writer on the Mythology and Psychology 
of Negroes in Guinea sets forth the same idea, that the most abtruse con- 
ceptions of the most advanced philosophies are paralleled by the notions of 
primitive races. Beside the works of Ellis and others, the writer refers to 
a Report regarding religious views and usages of the Ewe contained in 
Dankelmann’s “ Mittheilungen aus dem deutschen Schiitzgebiet,” 1892, and 
to the publications of Missionary Societies, like those of the Norddeutschen 
Mission. Unfortunately the simple and necessary usage of a bibliography, 
and of precise references, is not observed, the source of the several allu- 
sions being imperfectly explained. The habit of the distinguished author, 
of bringing the entire mental universe under contribution, and of continual 
use of brackets, makes the treatise almost as difficult to follow as if the 
matter consisted of algebraic problems. 

Dr. Boas contributes to knowledge of the languages of the Pacific coast 
a few Salishan texts, fragmentary versions of myths. These illustrate the 
exceeding difficulty of getting a correct comprehension of aboriginal ideas, 
as the interlinear version would itself be unintelligible without a free ren- 
dering. The mythic material includes stories of the stealing of the sun, 
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the burning of the earth by a son of the sun god, who undertakes to carry 
the luminary in the place of his father, and is finally thrown down and 
changed into a mink by Snx the sun. In the story of Wawalis, a bloody 
tragedy, the hero, somewhat after the manner of a celebrated medieval 
story, offers to his wife as food the head of her lover. The first of these 
tales relates how Ialit fools the Sneneiq (a demon whose child he has 
killed) by professing sympathy, and is made a chief in consequence. 

The paper on the Tusayan New Fire Ceremony, by Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes, is one of those additions to knowledge which the writer is able to 
make from the inexhaustible material. The view is set forth, that Tusayan 
mythology and ritual has grown up by composition, and by incorporation 
of many cults ; as each people joined the nucleus it brought its own pecul- 
iar cults, and the retention of the names attached to these caused the same 
earth goddess to possess many names. The ceremony at the present time 
is not the only one in the year at which fire is lighted. ‘The embers, being 
looked on as sacred, are ceremonially disposed of. The rite contains ele- 
ments of licentious amusement. 

From the larger collection of Alice Bertha Gomme, already noticed in 
this Journal, is taken a second series of Children’s Singing Games, con- 
taining eight of the games, and adapted to childish use. 

Mr. Sidney Hartland’s brief note concerning a rite now dying out at St. 
Briavels traces its connection with the Godiva legend. It was until very 
lately customary to bring to the church on Whitsunday afternoon baskets 
of the stalest bread and hardest cheese cut up into small pieces the size of 
dice. Immediately after the service the bread and cheese were scrambled 
for in the church, and it was the custom to use them as pellets, the parson 
coming in for a share as he left the pulpit. ‘The custom was said to be for 
the privilege of cutting and taking wood in Hudnolls, and this privilege was 
affirmed to have been obtained of some Earl of Hereford, at the instance 
of his lady, on the same terms that Lady Godiva obtained the privileges 
for the citizens of Coventry. Mr. Hartland, by the aid of comparative 
examination, finds it probable that the rite was a survival of an -ncient 
heathen ceremony, probably of an agricultural character, and peculiar to 
women, in which the latter made procession in a state of nudity, as is still 
the case in India and on the Gold Coast of Africa. He compares Greek 
and Roman rites and legends. 

The relation of the belief in another life to the idea of justice is dis- 
cussed by L. Marillier, in a treatise full of learned comparisons and inter- 
esting observations. By means of a long collection of examples, the writer 
makes it appear that the primitive belief of the survival of the soul is 
devoid of a moral character. In general, the well and ill behaved are sup- 
posed to have the same destiny in the future life, while in the numerous 
cases in which a difference of fate is assumed, this separation rests on dif- 
ferences of wealth or birth or occupation, rather than on individual merit. 
He remarks: “ Assuredly, it would not be true to affirm that the manner 
in which men treat each other has not, to the eyes of savage peoples, any 
appreciable effect on the destiny of their souls in the other life ; but the 
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examination of facts presently to be pointed out will show: (1) that when 
any moral conception presides over thé separation of souls into distinct 
residences, it is usually not unaccompanied by other conceptions ; (z) that 
many actions which we consider as having moral worth (as for example, 
deeds of valor) are for the savage only signs of superior vigor, or greater 
spiritual force, that the words are to be taken somewhat in a physical and 
material significance. Besides, it is sometimes difficult to determine exactly 
what uncivilized races mean by the expressions good or bad, and that one 
would be exposed to singular mistakes if he desired to preserve for these 
words their moral significance.” In some of the American myths respect- 
ing the future state, the author is disposed to see a transformed image of 
Christian conceptions. In considering the question of the origin of the 
beliefs regarding the effect of present actions on future destiny, Mr. Ma- 
rillier is inclined to assume the influence of a metaphysical rather than a 
moral conception. The actions punished by deities are in the first instance 
those which injure these deities ; thus the negligence of ritual observances 
is for a long time considered as more severely punished than the most seri- 
ous injuries done to one’s neighbor. In the beginning, punishment of 
crime is a private affair in the next world as in this, being left to the spirits 
themselves ; as the authority of particular deities increases, and their func- 
tions multiply, deities of the world of the dead come to be regarded as 
judges who extend their authority over all human acts ; such at least is the 
conception of this investigator. Mr. Marillier is charged with conducting 
the studies on religions of uncivilized peoples in the French Ecole Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes, Section des Sciences Religieuses. The list of the 
courses of this governmental institution, appended to the treatise, shows 
what a salutary effect the School, as we believe without peer in any coun- 
try, must exercise on the development of the science of the history of reli- 
gions. 

P. Sébillot prints a series of brief notices on the legends and curiosities 
of different trades. In the two numbers before us, he treats of coiffeurs, 
couturitres, dentellitres et modistes. The articles are illustrated from old 
prints. With regard to the hair-dressers may be mentioned the general 
habits of uncleanliness caused by the use of powder; the custom of coun- 
try hair-cutters of placing a wooden dish on the head of the customer, and 
shearing as much as exceeded the limit of the circle, and the manner of 
educating apprentices, at first by using a wooden head, and afterwards, by 
shaving poor folk for nothing. In “ Measure for Measure,” Shakespeare 
makes the Duke say (Act. v. Sc. 1), — 

Laws, for all faults ; 
But faults so countenanced, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 
As much in mock as mark. 


The writer observes, that this alludes to the custom, in England, of ex- 
hibiting in a conspicuous position of the shop a rule forbidding certain 
things, such as handling razors, speaking of cutting one’s throat; these 
were common in Suffolk up to 1830. Among amusing signs used by bar- 
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bers, a common one, going back two centuries, proclaimed: Demain on 
rasera gratis, to-morrow shaving will be free. Regarding needle-women, 
Mr. Sébillot observes that formerly, tailors possessed the sole right of 
dressing men and women, and that this privilege is mentioned in their 
statutes of 1660. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Bastian, A. Die samoanische Schopfungs-Sage und Anschliessendes 
aus der Siidsee. Berlin: E. Felber, 1894. Pp. 50. 

Bastian, A. Zur Mythologie und Psychologie der Nigritier in Guinea 
mit Bezugnahme auf socialistische Elementargedanken. Mit einer Karte. 
Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1894. Pp. 162. 

Boas, F. Salishan Texts. (Proceedings American Philosophical Society, 
1895. Pp. 31-48.) 

Boas, F. Chinook Texts. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1894. Pp. 278. 

CuaTeLain, H. Bantu Notes and vocabularies, No. 1. The language 
of the Bashi-lange and Ba-luba. Pp. 31. 

Fewkes, J. WALTER. The Tusayan New Fire Ceremony. (Proceedings 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, vol. xxvi. pp. 422-458.) 

FLETCHER, ROBERT. Anatomy and Art. The Annual Address read be- 
fore the Philosophical Society of Washington, December 12, 1894. Wash- 
ington: Judd & Detweiler, 1895. Pp. 24. 

Gomme, Attce B. Children’s Singing Games. Pictured in Black and 
White by Winifred Smith. Second Series. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Pp. 71. 

Hauisurton, R. G. Survivals of Dwarf Races in the New World. \ 
(Proceedings of the Amer. Assoc. for the Advancement of Science, 1894.) | 
Pp. 14. | 


HARTLAND, E. Stpney. The Whitsunday Rite at St. Briavels. (Transac- 
tions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological Society.) Pp. 12. 
Hopce, F. W. List of the Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology, ) 
with index to authors and subjects. Washington: Government Printing | 
Office, 1894. Pp. 25. i 
Kroun, Jutrus. Suomen suvun pakanallinen jumalanpalan velus: | 
Helsingfors, 1894. Pp. 193. 
MARILLIER, L. La survivance de |’Ame et l’idée de justice chez les 
peuples non civilisés, Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1894. Pp. 60. 
SEBILLOT, P. Légendes et curiosités des métiers. IV. Les coiffeurs. 
V. Les couturiéres, dentellitres et modistes. Paris: E. Flammarion. Pp. 
32; 32. 
STARR, FREDERICK. Notes on Mexican archeology. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1894. 
Tooker, WiLt1AM WALLACE. Discovery of Chaunis Temoatan, of 1586. 
(Reprinted from the American Antiquarian, January, 1895.) Pp. 15. 
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JOURNALS. 


[Nore. In this department it is not intended to give a full bibliography of the period- 
ical literature of the subject, nor even to include every article printed in the journals 
cited, but only to furnish indications which may be of value to students of folk-lore.] 


1. The American Anthropologist. (Washington.) Vol. VIII. No. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1895. Stone art in America. J. W. PowELL.— The Huacos of Chica Val- 
ley, Peru. S. M. Scorr.—Caste in India. J. H. PoRTER.— Micmac Customs 
and Traditions. S. HAGER.—The writings of PADRE ANDRES DE OLMOs in 
the languages of Mexico. J. C. PILLING. — Chinese origin of playing-cards. W. 
H. Wilkinson. — Colonel Garrick Mallery. R. FLETCHER. — No. 2, April. Simi- 
larities in Culture. O. T. MAson.—A comparison of Sia and Tusayan snake 
ceremonials, J. WALTER FEWKES.— The first discovered city of Cibola. F. 
W. Hopce. — Cliff ruins of Canyon de Chelly, Arizona. C. MINDELEFF.— 
Obituaries. — Book Notices. — Notes and News.— Bibliography of anthropo- 
logic literature. 

2. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. (Good Hope, IIl.) 
Comparison of the effigy-builders with the modern Indians. S. D. PEET. — No. 
2, March. Hidery story of creation. J. DEANS. 

3. The Atlantic Monthly. (Boston.) April, 1895. Flower lore of children. 
A. M. EARLE. 

4. Liberia. (Washington.) November, 1894. African folk-tales. (Review of 
the work of H. Chatelain.) H. R. STETSON. 

5. Southern Workman and Hampton School Record. (Hampton, Va.) 
December, 1894. Folk-lore and ethnology. Contributions from correspondents. 
Vol. XXIV. No. 1, 1895. Plantation Courtship. No. 2, February. Negro folk- 
songs. No. 3, March. Folk medicine. Hag lore. 

6. Science. (New York.) Anthropologic Notes. D. G. Brinton. —(A 
series of notes.) 

7. The Antiquary. (London.) No. 62, February, 1895. Further notes on Manx 
folk-lore. A.W. Moore.— No. 64, April. The death-dove and its congeners in 
popular folk-lore. M. PEACOCK. 

8. Folk-Lore. (London.) Vol. V. No. 4, December, 1894. ‘“ Tommy on the 
Tub’s grave.” R. SCHULTZ.— Ghostly lights. M. J. WALHOUSE. — The 
Irish Mirabilia in the Norse “ Speculum Regale.” Kuno MEyeER. — Legends 
from the Woodlarks, British New Guinea. A. C. HADDON. — Reviews. — Cor- 
respondence. — Miscellanea. Scraps of folk-lore collected chiefly in Berkshire. 
Hop-scotch at Simla. Folk-lore items from North Indian Notes and Queries. 
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